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After Reading Hamlet. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH . 


Unconscious mirror or miraculous man! 
Flashed thought through thee like light through 
idle glass, 
Or toiled thou terribly, a still Atlas? 
Wert thou sprite Ariel or drudge Caliban? 
Evolved thou or enveloped thee thy plan? 
Was Hamlet thou, actively striving to pasa 
To song through study’s bottomless morass— 
Thou, who once speaking, speak’st longer than 
time can? 
O the still theater of thy soul! 
Where earth the scenery was, and life the piay, 
Vocal as voice forever and vital as the air, 
Yet not a breath from out its window stole 
Communicative of either yea or nay ; 
The play proof sole that thou wert thou and there. 


My Pets. 


(FOR A “BAND OF HOPE" GIRL.] 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


My pretty Puss, so full of play, 

Chases the withered leaves away, 

And sings and canters half the day; 
But not a drop of wine or whiskey 
Has made my nimble pet so frisky— 
Just new milk strings her up to this key! 

And there’s my lambie, Wooly Coat, 

Who climbs the ledges like a goat, 

No squirrel gailier skips about; 
He never went to schocl like Lucy’s, 
But knows too much to suck the juices 
That make a fool of him who uses. 

Old Biddy is a sober hen, 

She raises chickens now and then. 

Just now she’s scratchinz round for ten; 
But not a sip of soothing syrup, 
Or teething drops, she gets to cheer up 
Their little hearts, or quicken Hers up! 





{ 
| 
i 
| 
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Gray Goosey marches to the pool, 

Her little toddling infant school, 

Green-yellow puffs of berlin wool. 
She’s not the goose to dose her litters 
With*S. T. X.’’-rum, or Hostetter’s, 
Or anybody’s whiskey “Bitters.” 

My Bossy—well, Ae is a daff, 

A “clever,” clundering, blundering calf, 

Whose clumsy fun would make you laugh. 
He’s wiser, though, than Tom and Dick are, 
No punch to make his dull head thicker, 
He takes his miik without the liquor. 


So all my pretty pets are true 
Teetotalers, as I am, too— 
I’d be ashamed to be and do 
Less good than Puss, and Lamb, and Biddie, 
And Goosey-grey, and Bossy giddy ; 
They do their best, but man—when did he? 
GeorGE 8. Burveiau. 


“Twaddle.” 

What an ugly little dissyllabic word it is, with 
its two consonants in the middle, doubling into 
each other, with such a low-sounding sneer when 
uttered. Ifany one doubts thst language grew 
with the development of society, this word must 
forever convince him, for in sound and shape it 
so exactly illustrates what it stands for that it 
could never have been constructed till men’s 
tongues were let loose in silly talk to furnish the 
model. 

It has been said women gossip more than men. 
Be this a fact (which years an] experience are 
leading me to doubt), to men most surely belongs 
the art of twaddling, and the subject they have 
chosen to exercise this gift upon is woman. It 
does not show itself in the early years of boys— 
not before the age of twenty or twenty-five is 
reached, and is not matured till even a later 
day. Boys talk to girls much as they do to each 
other, and out of their presence rarely think or 
speak of them except to complain that they are a 
‘‘bother.””. The young man when he first begins 
to frequent the society of women is too bashful 
and shy, or too rolicksome and boyish, to com- 
mence at once his flattery, and it is very likely, if 
he found his companion a sensible woman, he 
would never talk with her any of this verbiage. 
But the silliness of girls, and the senselessness of 
young men in making their acquaintance, soon 
lead in a majority of cases to meaningless gabble 
for the entire conversation that passes between 
them. Young men learn very rapidly of their 
older male companions who are the real experts 
in this profession. These experienced middle- 
aged twaddlers never speak to, or about, a woman 
without assuming an air of addressing angels, 
June pinks, or maple molasses. It is decidedly 
difficult to tell in which of the three their ideal 
of woman rests, and might be one as well as the 
other for any difference of speech that is discern- 
ible or possible of appreciation. 

The Spartan women probably never heard of 
any of this new sentiment coined expressly for 
their sex, for it is said they were treated with re- 
spect by the men. And surely no woman could 


head brim-full of silliness. For more than a 
thousand years, from babyhood up, has woman lis- 
tened to such twaddle, and now men call her a 
feeble creature not capable of possessing brains. 
What amount of brains would a generation of 
men boast nourished upon the same food? Vol- 
umes of books called poetry crowd our libraries, 
twaddling the glory of blue-eyed women, their 
yellow hair and dimpled cheeks. One such effu- 
sion, addressed to a man’s lovely eyes, charming 
face and fine figure, would be considered an insult 
to the whole sex, and torn into atoms by the 
first reader. 

But if such literature is beneficial for women, 
it is for men, and they should be abundantly fur- 
nished with it, and if necessary a system of edu- 
action shouid be adopted that would cultivate 
their appreciation ot it. The twaddle from pulpit 
and press in these days of ‘‘~ man’s rights” is 
overflowing in abundance. If it only could be 
bottled and sold by the quart or gallon, what rich- 
es some men might be accumulatinz! 

The great occasions, such as festal days, fourth 
of July oratione, and dedication exercises, always 
furnish a rare opportunity for orators to portriy 
the exalted position woman holds in the great 
family of our heavenly Father. 

What a deluge of this soothing-syrup men have 
manufactured to keep women quiet, and not talk 
about their “rights.” They expect they will 
clap their hands to be told they belong to the 
zrial regions, and to hear they are first cousins 
to the angels, and rather starve, or be reckoned 
fools, than lovse their identity to such excellent 
society. Perhaps they would if the dictionary 
had never been obliged to create euch a word as 
“‘twaddle.’”’ L. 8. H. 


Public and Private Dealing. 
As the creaking ground reveals the almost ex- 
act degree of the cold, so the genial sun, chirping 


‘birds anc peeping grass are unmistakable harbin- 


gers of a season of promise. The immediate past 
is freighted with reminiscences. It is woven of 
all the incidents which go to make up human ex- 
perience, the play of every passion from ecstatic 
joy to blackest despair. Marriages, births, deaths, 
have elicited pwins of praise and tenderest requi- 
ems. Some mounted successfully the ladder of 
prosperity, others lost their footing and fell maim- 
ed and bruised. Many have yielded to temptation, 
and spoiled a good name, whilst their humbler 
neighbors, true to principle, shine with undimmed 
luster. ‘‘Jobbing” has been rife, and dogged will 
defiant of public weal. Small men have been 
pushed into power, and large representatives set 
aside. The foot of justice may be slow, but it is 
sure, and the recent testimony of a roused com- 
munity is significant of quick, appreciative intelli- 
gence. We are over-careful of foreign heathen, 
and forget the missionary fields nearer home 
where the ever-loyal and newly-emancipated are 
subjected to untold insultand grievance. Itis not 
a question of generosity but right. We owe cer- 
tain debts—shall we pay them? Heaven save us 
from a falsity which degrades whilst it under- 
mines. There is a specious subterfuge which 
wars with all fair-mindedness. Personal interest 
is the virus of the period. The very air is contam- 
inated. We take in germs as by inoculation. 

Little, private enterprises have the same char- 
acter. Specuiators, claiming to be Christians, 
build upon bogs where there is neither foundation 
nor drainage. They run up walls so slight that 
they transmit sound as through gauze, and if a 
high wind arise ere they are roofed in the escape 
is marvellous if they do not topple over like card- 
houses. The timber shrinks because imperfectly 
seasoned, and, for want of solidity beneath, stairs 
become emphaticaliy break-necks. Flashy paper 
and an aspect of comfort sell these abortions and 
disappoint those who invest hard-earnings there- 
in. Tenants move in and out, and retiré in dis- 
gust. What does the projector do? Exactly 
what he has done, and with the same result re- 
peats his offense. Ina few years all these streets 
must be raised at immense cost and inconvenience. 
Why is not this done at first, when the end is pal- 
pable from the beginning ? 

Even children fear to spoil the first page in a 
copy-book. Should not we have some compunc- 
tions as we tread the new carpet of the earth lest 
we iniure any minute possibility? What more 
auspicious moment than this to review and cor- 
rect, from peccadilloes of temper to matters of 
broad, political economy! If well-done is twice 
done, so is prevention just so much better than 


cure. 
Matters of vital importance agitate the world, 


country, State, city, town. They tax science, 
wit, judgment, and demand the ripest thought of 
the age. Unless gifted with prophecy, no one 
can exceed his calibre, but we have a right to de- 
mand honest investigation. We are to look to 
the tuture as well as to the present. We are to 
consider the general rather than the special end. 
The “axes to grind’’ should be left outside the 
door. How mean to make an individual screw 
the lever of a railroad or tunnel! 

How broad the view of our common Father! 


youinthepark.” ‘Suppose they did; how would 
they distinguish me from any other fellow?’’ “By 
putting your umbrella over you,” said Mr. I.; and 
Halleck admitted that such a touch of art would 
realize to future generations the man the statue 
was meant for. Thus the fame of the poet was less 
significant than the cotton ‘‘umbril” of the pedes- 
trian. 
Tennyson’s “Maud.’’—Mr. Editor:—I do not 
profess to understand all that Tennyson has writ- 
ten, nor do I claim that Maud is to be understood 
clearly without some study; but the little poem 
quoted by “K.,” in the Commonwealth of the 22d 
ult., seems sufficiently clear to me in connection 
with the rest of the story. I incline to the be- 
lief that in general poems and pictures and puns 
are better without any explanations attached, and 
I ask the forbearance of all lovers and students of 
Tennyson in maxing this attempt to give, ina few 
words, the plot of Maud. 
The lover of Maud, the hero of the story, is 
throughout the speaker. His father committed 
suicide on account of the failure he had made in 
a speculation, by which the ‘‘Lord of the Hall,” 
Maud’s father, was enriched, and this, as we are 
lel to believe, through his villainy; for our 
hero seems to remember, as in a dream, the con- 
versation of his father with this ‘‘Lord of the 
Hall” over their wine upon the day of Maud’s 
birth. He hears his father say : ‘‘ Well, if it prove 
a girl, my boy will have plenty—so let it be.’’, 
We understand that the betrothal of the hero and 
Maud was a part of a bargain which these two 
gentlemen made over their wine by which Maud’s 
father cheated his neighbor out of hia property. 
But neither of the young people know of this till 
the death of Maud’s mother, which takes place 
in a foreign land, when she tells it to Maud and 
her brother. The brother is greatly displeased, 
and when they return to the hall he forbid his 
sister to speak to her lover, though they had been 
companions in childhood. Thusan emnity arises 
between the lover and the brother of Maud, and 
when the brother comes upon the lovers during 
a stolen interview abuses his sister and insults 
and strikes her lover. A challenge is the result. 
The duel is fought in the “Little hollow behind 
the wood,’ and, unknown to either party, Maud is 
a witness to the bloody deed; and when her broth- 
er falls, uttering a cry that rings forever in her 
lover’s ears, she steals away in one direction while 
he flees in another. The dying man has said, 
“The fault was mine;” yet our hero cannot forget 
his guilt, for he has followed the “Christless code 
that requires death for a blow;’’ yet the figure 
that haunts him is not that of the murdered man, 
but Maud—“the ghastly wraith of one that I 
know.” 

From the phantom of his guilt he is not freed 
till, a war arising, he takes arms for his native 
land; and here the story ends. D.N.U. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Women as Teachers. 

To THe Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
The article by ‘‘L. S. H.” in the Commonwealth, 
a few weeks go, on ‘Women on School Boards,” 
told the truth about womar teachers as far as Bos- 
ton scools go. The author rightly says that 
while no path of ambition is open to woman lead- 
ing to a higher place than that of master’s assistant, 
no one has a right to wonder that women whio 
are teaching do not feel encouraged, except for 
personal satisfaction, to work hard for breadth and 
power. Butthe statement is not true, even for 
Massachusetts, that women have no chances for 
higher work, while Mies Annie E. Johnson stands 
at the head of the Framingham Normal School. 
And in the West, especially in St. Louis, it is not 
true. Of second grade schools in this city, i. e., 
schools whose upper class belongs to the second of 
our seven grades, and which may have eight rooms, 
we have several women as principals of grammar 
schools. And two of our largest schools, of first 
grade, in twelve-room buildings, are managed by 
woman principals at equal salaries to those of men 
in like positions. In no schools in this cosmopol- 
itan city can one find more thorough discipline, 
more perfect order or better teaching, tian in 
these ¢wo, and none send a larger percentage of suc- 
cessful appiicants to the high school. If the East 
offers small chances for women, the West stands 
ready to make good the deficiency. There is 


trarch; handwriting of Dante, ctc. There are 
also 8000 manuscripts in different languages. 
CHURCHES AND MONUMENTS. 

I shall tire you with so many details, perhaps; 
but I cannot let the opportunity pass without call- 
ing your attention to one more of the many his- 
torical churches of Florence. The Church of the 
Sacred Cross is a basilica of pillars, in the form 
of across. The place is maiuly interesting as be- 
ing the burial-place of many of Italy’s most noted 
men. Starting at the right of the entrance you 
pass, in rapid succesaion, the handsome marble 
mausoleums, of Michel Angelo, of Alfieri, Dante, 
Macchiavelli, and of the naturalist Micheli. Then 
to the left, and you pass the mausoleum of many 
of the Bonaparte family. Diagonally, also to the 
left, brings you to the tomb of Cherubini, newly 
erected by his admirers in Florence. In the 
hand of one of the marble figures is a sheet of 
music, on which is written the first phrase of the 
beautiful Ave Maria of the composer. Last but 
not least is the tomb of Galileo Galilei. Coming 
out of the church you see the new Dante monu- 
ment erected in 1865 in commemoration of his 
six-hundredth birthday. In the convent of Saint 
Mark is a long room devoted to the presents sent 
by all the Italian provinces as tokens of love to 
the great poet. Each present was a banner, 
bearing the coat of arms of the particular province, 
and often with extracts from sume poem of Dante 
which carried a signification adapted to the occa- 
sion. 

THE SUBURBS AND STUDIOS. 

The suburbs of Florence are amonz the most 
exquisite in Europe. The beautiful hills are dot- 
ted with tasty villas. At this season of the year 
everything is fresh. The bright peach-blossoms, 
blended with the snowy white of the plum, 
make the hills around the city seem like a great 
garden. The river Arno meanders through the 
valley made by the pretty hills, and the whole 
picture is one of the most charming of its kind to 
be seen anywhere. Here are also many studios. 
Among them are several Americans. Any stran- 
ger visiting these studios will always find a hear- 
ty welcome from the artists, who are pleased to 
point out their different pieces, and are willing to 
answer any of the many questions one feels in- 
clined to ask. 

MR. GOULD’S WORKS. 

The first studio which came in my way was 
that of Mr. Gould, famous for the wonderful head 
of Christ—to be seen also in the studio, and pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be one of our 
first modern pieces of sculpture. Two figures of 
the beautitul West Wind were being chiseled out 
of fine pure white marble. A third figure, still in 
the model only, which Mr. Gould calls Cleopatra, 
will undoubtedly give him a fame world-wide if 
he succeeds in putting into the marble the posi- 
tion and expression now in the cast of the model. 
As marble will give him greater scope for bring- 
ing out these fine points, there can be no doubt 
that the statue will be a success. Story, it will 
be remembered, has represented Queen Cleopatra 
as almost a negress, Greek histury refutes any 
such idea—Cleopatra was a pure Greek, and, tak- 
ing advantage of this fact, Mr. Gould has had am- 
ple domain for play of fancy, and has given the 
luxurious Cleopatra the beautiful Greek type, 
both of face and figure. The careless, halt reclio- 
ing posture, her head thrown back a little, with 
one arm raised negligently over it; *the limbs ex- 
tended in a half resting, half ‘don’t care” posi- 
tion, lend the statue at oncg a certain air of re- 
pose and luxurious negligence, still more increased 
by the position of the right foot. This latter, in 
perfect keeping with the careless position of the 
right leg, which is placed a little back, rests upon 
the upper part of the toes and front of the foot, 
giving the whole limb # beautiful and natural 
curve. The idea is an original one of its kind. 
A soft flowing robe falls gracetully over the lower 


limbs and is brought together at the waist by a | 


belt eet with a tew medallions of the famous Ro- 
man emperors of that time. The face,as I said, is 
of pure Greek type, and expresses great will and 
at the same time the languor of a tired beauty. 
It is not the statue of a common woman, but 
that of one who with all her failings was willing 
to love and die for one hero. 
BALL, GOULD, AND THE ANDREW STATUE, 

In the studio of Mr. Ball were several pretty 
busts of his “Good Morning.” Also a large un- 
finished etatue of Lincoln with the emancipation 
proclamation. Opposite the entrance is a large 
cast of the Gov. Andrew recently sent to Bos- 
ton. No one can deny that the statue has its 
merits, and is the work of a conscientious ar- 
tist. Nevertheless, strict impartiality will be 
obliged to confess that there is still much to be 
desired in the expression and general effect of 
the statue. Comparing it with a model to be 
even jn the studio of Mr. Gould, the candid ob- 
server cannot but give the palm to the latter. 
In the model by Mr. Gould there is a certain 
geniality and responsibility—peculiar to Gov. An- 
drew—which give the work almost a life-like ap- 
pearance; and there is none of that stolidness to 
be seen in the statue of Mr. Ball. The corpu- 
lence also has been better managed; the right 
foot being advanced in such a happy position as 
to conceal artfully the over corpulence. The ef- 
fect is hightened by the coat being buttoned to- 





plenty of room tor directive power here in St. 
Louis. If the experiment of women as principals | 








of large mixed schools has succeeded so well here | 
in two schools, there is a chance that it may be’ 
tried in others; at any rate the facts are worth stat- | 
ing that in the city the fourth in population in| 
the United States two of the largest district schools, | 
one of them embracing both sexes, and both all | 
grades from the grammar up to the high school, 
are managed for equal salaries, and most success- | 
fully, entirely by women. } 
Anna C. BRacketrT. | 
Sr. Louts, April 24. j 














CORRESPONDENCE. | 
From Italy. | 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. | 
Fiorence, March 27, 1871. 

FURTHER WORKS OF ART. 

I left you inside the Church of John the Bap-! 
tist. The doors on the outside, double, and three 


gether, the skirts of which fall in a line with the 

tront portion of the body of the statue. The line 

running trom the left foot to the head shows un- 

mistakably, however, that tie statue is true to life. 
POWERS’S STUDIO. 

Among the many other pretty villas near-by is 
that of sculptor Powers. His studio is filled witn 
copies and vriginais. The Greek Slave stands in 
a@ prominent position. Two magnificent statues 
of Webster and Everett can be seen here. That 
of the former, notwithstanding the hard knocks 
the copy of it has had from the Boston public, is a 
master-work. The untortunate light in which 
the statue in the Atheneum has been placed has 
been the cause of much hard criticism. Tite Ev- 
erett statue is a perfect likeness. Mr. Powers in- 
tends presenting it to some one of our public in- 
stitutions. This artist is also at work modelling 
a new female figure, the name of which I do not 
know. Several busts of well-known Americans 
were likewise in process of execution. 

AMERICA’S ART-FUTURE. 
You leave these studios with a genuine feeling 


of pride; with the conviction that there is a fu- 


flatter herself respected who is addressed in lan- 
guage peculiar to that employed toward babes, 
dolls and idiots. It is not known to the writer 
in what era of the world’s history men began to 
cultivate this art of twaddling talk to women; we 
only know we seeitin full fashion in this the nine- 
teenth century. Addison says a ‘“‘woman’s man” 
could be designated by the following attributes: 
‘*A strutting motion, an elevated chest, a pinch- 
ed hat, a slow, measured step." This description 
marks him ata distance; close at hand he would 
probably have been known by his silly talk. So 
we see this species of men were on earth in Addi- 
son’stime. Men thatalways speak in manly, sen- 
sible language with men are as guilty as the} 
most ignorant, foolish dandy of a setof silly, wishy- | 
washy phrases they have on hand for conversa- 


“All mine is thine”’ is his language. Our parents 
seek to lift alike all their scions. Is it then im- 
possible to exercise capacity independent of that 
obnoxious pronoun J; if not natural, cannot we 
learn to sacrifice ourselves? Blame belongs to 
omission; no credit should attach to a patent duty. 
We are at a low ebb when ordinary civility at- 
tracts outside notice, and the payment of just 
debts extorts surprise and eulogy. We should 
be our own keepers, and see to. it that we 
deal uprightly, reverence mercy, and walk 
spotlessly before our fellow-men. We cannot 
measure the lot of each other, but must stand in 
our own. Werealize as no one else can the sins 
which easily beset us. In our closets we should 
so pray for deliverance that we shall be richly 
NRE AOR OGEE imbued with earnest zeal and brotherly love. We 

reflect from within,and should be most anxious 


The sum and substance of which taik seems to : 
. , about our own streams lest they contaminate the 
be an attempt to celebrate the beauty of women (es- | 





in number, are worthy much attention, and would ture bright with happy results surely to be devel- 
surely excite your admiration — according to ‘pped in America. Art is still in its infancy in 


: as .  »,, Our country; but we have the advantage of fresli- 
Michel Angelo “fit to be the doors of Paradise.” ness and of a new nationality, which must grow 


They are, mainly, of pure bronze, and date from | into something great. They may be the embryo 


RRS ¢ ; : __ | borders of those nearest to us. May we not imi 
pecially the one addressed), and their entire devo- | ; ‘ 
| tate nature, and so prepare in secret by daily ac- 
tion that we can be wisely bountiful when the 
signal strikes? 
| In this hour of comparative stillness, can we not 
' with clean hands reach out our cup for the divine 
jinflux, garner it as precious oil, and use it for the 
healing of the nation? We are not responsible for 
‘its sise, only for the faithful use of whatever is thus 
‘contributed. We are only in the leaf now; the 
| bud, blossom, fruit, come later, and are demonstra- 
‘tions of fair play and proper conditions. 
| We must reap what and as we sow; no mira- 
‘cles will be wrought in our favor. Arise, then» 
comrades, and to our several tasks! May they 


bring us the guerdon, “Come up higher!” 


tion to the female sex (present company alluded 
to with marked emphasis). Miss A. and Miss B. 
and the whole alphabet of Misses are tavored with 
the same lingo, set to the same tune, and sung to 
every one alike, handsome and homely, wise and 
foolish. The accompaniment to such flimsy con- 
versation is a sly, surveying eye, a series of 
smirks and grins, bows and fawning demonsira- 
tions. All these manceuvers are devoid of one par- 
ticle of wit, fun or common-sense; not one joke 
with the pretense to an idea. Can there be any- 
thing more disgusting to a woman of culture and 
intelligence than the presence of such a man? 
And how humiliating to think this genus homo is 
a representative ot the so-called lords of creation! 
—type ot manliness—greatness! 


* But this sort of flattery face to face with wo- 


man is no more annoying than the sort twaddled 
in journals, speeches and pulpits about the beauty 
of woman and the heavenliness of her nature. 
We talk to the baby about its loveliness, call it 
pet, darling, dear, till the little being begins to 
open its ears and comprehend what we are saying, 
when, it it be a boy, we cease, for fear such flat- 
tery would make the child a simpleton. But if a 
girl—no matter; we keep on, and fill the little 





COMMONALITIES. 

A droll story has got into a letter relative to 
Washington Irving and Fitz Green Halleck. The 
latter was an umbrella man, that is, he always 
carried one under his arm, owing to our doubt- 
ful climate. It was a severe and grim-looking 
Puritan, or rather Quaker, affair, broad-brimmed 
and sharp. One day Irving and Halleck were 
walking near Washington Parade-ground. “ Hal- 
leck,”’ said Irving, ‘they ought to have a statue of 





the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. One of 
them was the work of 22 years. That which is | 
esteemed one of the wonders of art represents in | 
ten divisions the chief historical scenes in the Old | 
Testament and is the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

Plaster casts of the doors are in several of the 

first European museums. Not far distant from) 
the Battistero is the church of San Lorenzo, found- | 
ed in A. D. 390, one of the oldest in Italy. After, 
being neaily destroyed by fire in the fifteenth 
century, under the Medici, it was reatored by 

Brunelleschi and Michel Angelo. The latter 

built a chapel, now called the Mausoleum of the} 
Medici, which contains the greatest work ever | 
created by that master’s chisel. On the right, as 

you enter, is the mausoleum of Lorenzo dei Med- ' 
ici, in white marble, surmounted by the world-re- | 
nowned figures of Night and Day. Opposite, on} 
the other side of the chapel, is another mausoleum, 
also by Michel Angelo, and likewise containing 
the ashes of one of the Medici family. Over eacn | 
of these wonderful marble caskets is the statue of 
the noted man whose ashes are held in such high 

state. The figure of Night is in a reclining posi- 

tion, the limbs extended gracefully and carelessly 

like one in sleep. The right leg is slightly raised, 

and the figure rests its head upon the right hand, 

the elbow being supported by the knee of the) 
gracefully elevated limb. The pose, so natural 

and so indicative of repvse, the whole idea of gen- 

tle slumber embodied in the graceful temale figure, 

cannot but strike the beholder at once. You 

leave, sensible of one of those rarest of satisfac- 

tions, of finding an ideal so wonderfully carried out 

into a reality, that you feel a conviction the ideal 

is real. 

In another chapel, called the ‘“‘Chapel of the 
Princes,’’ in the shape of an octagon, and built of 
marble and costly stone mosaic, are the tombe! 
of several other noted members of the Medici’ 
family. The cupola contains paintings by Ben- | 
venuti which represent six eras in the 
of Christianity. The cost of the chapel even) 
then at tue time of building, 1604, was 6.000,000 of . 
dollars. Still a third rarity in this old church is. 
the library, which dates from 1444—nearly half a/ 
century before America was discovered. The 
ceiling above is in carved wood; the plan of the 
same by Michel Angelo. Among the many val-' 
uable manuscripts in the library are codices of 
Virgil, Tacitus; handwriting of schylus; Cic- | 





ero’s letters in the handwriting of the noted Pe- 


of a new phase in art. PENNA. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The American Educational Month/y for May is a 
good number. It is always good. 

The May number of Beecher’s Illustrated Maga- 
zine contains a biographical sketch of Joe Jefferson. 


The Herald of Health for the present month is 
much as usual—that is to say, interesting and in- 
structive. 

The last Folio gives a good portrait of Miss 
Kellogg, some fine music, and many bright and 
readable art-paragraphs. 

If we do not weekly call attention to Appietons’ 
| Journal, it is because its uniform excellence seems 
to be appreciated by the public. The number for 
the current week exhibits results of Darley’s 
pencil again. 

Merry’s Museum, for May. is published by 
Horace B. Fuller. It is a handsome and entertain- 
ing number, full of pictures and stories and other 
things that its muliitude of young readers appre- 
ciate. 

Ralph Keeler's translation of The Marquis De 
Villemer, by George Sand, introduces us to another 
superio: novel by that brilliant writer. It grati- 
fied many readers of Every Saturday, and noy 
Osgood & Co. put it into neat covers. 

The Manufacturer and Builder monthly astonish- 
es us by its range and completeness of mechanical 
information furnished. The illustrations and de- 
scriptions are alike intelligible and perfect. In all 
respects it is the leading American artisan’s jour- 
nal —New York, Western & Co. 

Our Young Folks for May is as lively and bright 
as usual. “Jack Hazard” still delights all boy 
readers. Major Traverse takes them ‘‘Down with 
the Divers; Sophie May gives a “Family Mys- 
tery’’ in her most charming style; C.R. Byram 
tells all about “Base Balls;’’ and numerous other 
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pleasing writerd and artists contribute to the com- 
mon fund of enfertzinment. 

The Knight of {Gwynne is the last of Charles Lev- 
er’s novels published by the Petersons, which Lee 
& Shepard havejreceived. It is yellow covered and 
cheap. Bragelaine, the Son of Athos, by Dumas, 
the third series pf ‘The Three Guardsmen,” is of 
the same character, ; published and received by the 
same. Ses 

The Nursery for May opens with “ Nora’s 
Dream,’’ a perfect jittle gem of a picture in its 
way. The fivedesigns by Frolich, illustrating 
“Papa’s Plays with his Darling,” are superb. Be- 
sides these there are a dozen more pictures, all 
good, and the raading matter is up to the full 
Nursery standarf. ‘Asa magazine for the “little 
folks” it has no gqual. 

The Fight in Itame Europa’s School, as illustrated 
by Thomas Nasf, is;one of the raciest brochures— 
owning mainly to the drawings, for the humor of 
the letter-press is rather dull and heavy, as Eng- 
lish fun is apt to be. But Nast has made even 
the elephantinejsatire brilliant by his very sug- 
gestive pictures} Asa result of the late war it is 
worthy of preservation. New York, F. B. Felt; 
for sale by Loring. , 


That old and grime favorite with young readers, 
Jacob Abbott, ef the “Franconia” and ‘‘Marco 
Paul” stories, hgs begun a series of books on sci- 
ence for youthfal iaquirers, the first volume of 
which is upon ‘Zeat, illustrated with numerous 
engravings. It js very attractive, being written 
in a fascinating style, and will please all ages 
equally well. The Harpers are the publisliers, 
and Williams & Po. have it. 

Another volume from “Oliver Optic’’—Desk and 
Debit, the third of the ‘‘Upward and Onward se- 
ries,’’ with the e¥ents located at Chicago and on 
Lake Michigan, an’l the contrast between vice 
and virtge again vividly presented. The preced- 
ing volumes, ‘‘Field.and Forest,” and ‘‘Plane and 
Plank,” have the game hero, Phil Farringford, 
and should be secured for birthday and holiday 
gifts for the boys. —Lee & Shepard publish it. 

Calvinism: an Address Delivered at St. Andrew’s, 
March 17,1871. By James Anthony Froude, M. A., 
Rector of the University, §c.—New York, Charles 
Scribner § Co.—Me. Froude’s address may be 
read in an hour; and the hour devoted to it would 
be well occupied. It is broad, liberal, apprecia- 
tive, filled with the spirit of manly rectitude. The 
publishers have done well in bring‘ng it out, and 
in book form. It ought to be circulated widely. 


The current number of Every Saturday contains 
the first fruit of Mr. Bret Harte’s contract with J. 
R. Osgood & Co. Itis an addition to his early 
and almost unknown cullection of ‘‘Condensed 
Novels,”’ which (with sundry new chapters) will 
soon be republished by the Boston firm to whose 
care he has committed his fortunes. The title is 
‘‘Lothaw; or, the Adventures of a Young Gentle- 
man in Search of a Religion. By Mr. Benja- 
mins.’’ It is a capital travestie on Disraeli’s “Lo- 





Mrs. Ruth Russell, of New Bedford, has put 
jcertain Tules for Making Bread and Biscuit into 
| pamphlet form, and A. K. Loring have them for 
sale. They are given as used for ten years with 
unfailing success, and “our next friend,” who, 
however, has not vet had an opportunity for a 
practical test, remarks that they embody simplici- 
ty and economy, and are marked by a good sense 
that guarantees ‘‘good luck’’ at every trial. We 
shall await our domestic experimenting with in- 
terest. 

A Visit to my Discontented Cousin.— Boston, Rob- 
erts Brothers. —This latest addition to “The Handy- 
volume Series’’ is as fresh, choice and appetizing 
as Florida oranges before breakfast. A thread of 
story runs through it, accompanied with delinea- 
tions of character and the like, making it serve 
all the purposes of a regular novel. In this gen- 
eral plot short stories are imbedded, with vigorous 
conversation on important topics. The result is 
something very ‘‘good to take.” It is a charming 
little book. 


A Woman’s Poems.— Boston, James R. Osgood & 
Co.—These poems are marked by a certaia half- 
careless grace, and embody fancies and shadowy 
suggestions, half-uttered, airily hinted, hid in mu- 
sical murmurs. They affect one like a song at a 
distance, drifting down tie wind, touching the 
ear lightly, lightly stirring the imagination, but 
giving little to the mind distinctly. We might 
like more firmness and definiteness, as one would 
gladly be nearer the far-off singer; but this half- 
heard music is sweet in its way. 

Two good novels are The Monarch of Mincing 
Lane, by William Black, an English writer, whose 
“Love or Marriage?” ‘‘In Silk Attire,” and “Kil- 
meny,” have g. 2m him quite a reputation for 
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lineation and su@le humor, just published by the 
Harpers and for sale by Williams; and Zhe Fue 
lin the Household, by Caroline Chesebro, who sel- 
dom writes anything uninvitting, and in this 
case has been quite successful in weaving a pow- 
erful story of domestic life, which comes from the 
press of Osgood & Co. 

Loring has just published Tattered Tom, or the 
Story of a Street Arab, by Horatio Alger, Jr., who 
is fast gaining or the pace of “Oliver Optic” with 
which he sends gut his volumes of incident and 
adventure for th® young folks. THe has but re- 
cently complete@bis six volumes of the ‘Ragged 
Dick”’ series, an now six more are to form the 
“Tattered Tom’f issue, of which the volume be- 
fore us is the initial one. Mr. Alger is always 
entertaining, and has the merit of writing with a 
| high aim and in choice phraseology. A second 
' volume from this publisher is The Mills of Tux- 
‘hsice, by Virginig F. Townsend, which is a well- 
written story of passion and repentance. 





We have been much pleased with the fullness, 
‘method and clegrness of definition of Richard 
| Soule’s Dictionar§ of English Synonymes, which Lit- 
‘tle, Brown & Co.fhave just published. Mr. Soule 
hasa special aptitude for this kind ofliterary work, 
as his ‘‘Manual of English Pronunciation and 
Spelling,” issued ten years ago, attested. The 
| present work may be regarded, in some measure, 
as a supplement to the former, and, like it, shows 
care, industry and a familiarity with our mother 
| tongue most praifeworthy, The design of the vol- 
ume is well expressed by the author as that of 
| providing “arealy means of assistance when one 
‘is at a loss for a word or an expression that best 
suits a patticular turn of thought or mood of the 
mind, or that may obviate an ungraceful repeti- 
tion,’”’ and it must be regarded as successfully ac- 
‘complished. 





We have Neugsfusic from Oliver Ditson & Co.: 
“Tis but a lock§ of hair she left me,” words by 
George Cooper,fmusic by Edwin Christie. “By 


the Blue Alsatian Mountains,’’ a ballad by Clari- 
bel; “Upon the gianislow,’’ words by Bret Harte, 
music by F. B.; Love Me,” “The Betrayed” and 
“The Beggar Bay,” by F. Campana, with Italian 
and English words—of the London Souvenir se- 
ries, and ‘‘Thy will be Done,” the fifth of six sa- 
cred quartettes, by Otto Lob; ‘‘Make me a Jacket 
of l'a’s Old Coa,” words by Grace Carleton, and 
t 





choice vant aft close observation, skillful de-~ 


and music by Gaston Lyle; “In time of tribula- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘Softly now the light,” of the sacred | 
quartette series; “Little Kitty nocturne,” by Ww.) 
Busenius ; “Les Adieux Waltz,” by Gungl; “Three | 
Divertisements for Piano, for four hands,” by W.. 
Sterndaie Bennett; ‘‘I love to sing,” song by E. L. 
Hime. 
The Genesis of Species, by St. George Mivart, ! 
F. R. S., published by Appleton & Co., is a book | 
called out by Darwin’s doctrine of “natural selec- 
tion.”” The author does not think this doctrine 
affords a satisfactory solution of the mystery of the | 
origin of species, nor does he believe that the true. 
solution, when arrived at, will agree either in ap- | 
pearance or substance with the “more or less crude | 
conceptions which have been put forth by most of 
the opponents” of Darwin—but rather that we) 
must expect some third basis, a sort of resultant 
of argumentative forces, not coinciding with either 
of them, which will completely harmonize with 
the teachings of science, philosophy and religion. 
The argument extends through about 300 pages, 
and is thoughtfully supplemented by a convenient 
index.—For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle.—New 
York, Scribner, Welford §& Co.—This world-re- 
nowned book is here brought out in a beautiful, 
compact form, and with a fine, striking portrait of 
the author. It looks very little like the thin, din- 
gy copy we purchased some five-and-twenty years 
ago for the sum of 33 cents. That was such an 
investment, it happened, as one has the opportu- 
nity to make but once in a lifetime; and the beau- 
tiful copy before us suggests memories of more 
importance to ourselves than to the public. But 
it may not be impertinent to recall the manner in 
which we were at first non-plussed by the grim, 
strange, unparalleled, impassioned humor—more 
impassioned than humor ever was before. Then 
the pealing, echoing eloquence, like Alpine thun- 
der, and in the intervals wild laughter, as of sa- 
tyrs! Wecould not tell what to make of it. But 
the book caught us at last; and now we wonder 
only that it should ever have seemed impenetra- 
ble. It is as rud> and broken as wild mountain 
scenery, with peaks that gleam white forever, and 
gorges where the sun of noon makes but a twi- 
light, and bits here and there of tender green, 
sweet dells with crags overhanging them; but we 
cannot anticipate a time which will not esteem it 
one of the most suggestive books ever written.— 
Nichols & Hall have it. 

On opening the May number of Old und New, 
we turned first to see how Mrs. Stowe’s John and 
Lillie were getting on. Jolin is at home, and 
does not snow himself; but Lillie, being in New 
York, and having the whole field to herself, shows 
herself up pretty badly. It is curious how real 
Mre. Stowe makes this pretty, heartless, foolish 
little body. Turning from her to Mr. Loring’s 
“‘Two College Friends,” there is a change of at- 
mosphere not unpleasant. Mr. Loring is very 
bright. 4 curious article is that of J. P. Lesley, 
who is a rare scholar, on ‘‘The Oidest Scripture” 
—an Egyptian writing, which a sober-minded 
scholar shows to be 5400 years old, anteceding 
Moses by more than two thousand years. Dr. 
Gannett appears in a warm tribute to his friend, 
the late Professor Ticknor. A paper on ‘‘Jesus 
and the Christ’’ gives a view of the matter which 
we have not elsewhere seen; whether it is not 
merely new, but true also, the reader will judge. 
“A Day in Switzerland,” ‘‘Salt-Water Sketches,” 
a poem by Mr. Chadwick, well-filled departments 
under the heads ot ‘‘ The Examiner,” * Fine Arts’’ 
and “The Record of Progress,’’ with much else 
that is good, make this a rich number. 

Windfalls. By the author of ‘Aspects of ITu- 
manity.”’— Philadelphia, Claxton, Remsen § Ha ffil- 
Singer.—Sober Thoughts on Staple Themes. By 
Richard Randolph, author of ‘‘ Windfulls.’’—Same 
publishers.—Mr. Randolph is a good Christian 
Quaker who is fond of metaphysics and moral- 
izing. The first of these volumes contains his 
metaphysics; in the second he moralizes piously. 
In the essay on Mathematics Typical of Univer- 
sal Science, found in the former, he attempts a 
large job, namely, to simplify metaphysical science, 
and settle its main truths once forall. We can- 
not pretend to think that he has been brilliantly 
successful. He says that every principle of truth is 
an intuitive perception of the healthy human soul 
Two pages farther on he lays it down as a fun- 
damental fact that all knowledge ‘‘originates ex- 
clusively in observing certain objective qualities 
of things.’’ We see not how both these state- 
ments can be maintained. Again, he tells us 
that the idea of time isderived from the observed 
facts of impenetrability and duration! How one 
could be aware of duration without possessing 
the notion of time we are not told. Further, the 
idea of space is acquired by observing impenetra- 
bility and “interrupted eztent.”” How could one 
observe extension without having the notion of 
space? We do not say that Mr. Randolph does 
worse in this matter than Mr. Mill, or any one 
of those philosophers who attempt t» derive all 
ideas from sensations; he only fails to cover so 
;adroitly as they that borrowing of an idea from 
{the mind, in order to show it as borrowed from 
!sensation by the inind, which is always to be 
' seen in their argument. 

The Journal of John Woolman ; with an Introduc- 
tion by John G. Whittier. —James R, Osgood § Co.— 
“Get the writings of John Woolman by heart,” 
said Charles Lamb. And the writings of John 
Woolman were well nigh forgotten until Mr. 
Whittier and his publishers again brought them to 
light. Perhaps it took a humorist to enjoy them 
so thoroughly—a tender, loving humorist like 
Lamb. He would be drawn to them by their 
sweet devoutness and humanity and purity of tone, 
and would like them all the better for their un- 
likeness in form to the products of his own mind. 
Rousseau thought that kindred sentiments and 
different opinions made the best ground for an 








music by Eva Clinton; ‘‘Tender and true,’’ words | 


Fuller, Thoreau, Emerson. 
ESTIMATE BY BRONSON: ALCOTT. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A“CONVERSATION.” 
MARGARET FULLER. 

Margaret Fuller is almost an American. If she 
had not that strong-headed papa I think she would 
have been quite. He taught her Greek and Latin 
in the old style, and insisted that her task should 
be got, and did not always praise her, perhaps, 
when she got her lesson. It was doubtless good 
drill for her, but I heard her say, and I have 
heard it said of her, that she dated her ill health, 
and ber faults in composition to some extent, to 
her having studied so much Latin and Greek. It 
spoiled her style. It certainly is not a style to be 
imitated. But she had something better in re- 
serve thanher pen. Of all the conversationists in 
this country I consider Margaret Fuller to have 
been the superior, the queen of simple and genial 
discourse. There she was herself. Those who 
heard her converse still bear testimony to her re- 
markable power, not only as a thinker, but as one 
who could magnetize her whole audience, and 
lift them up into a higher sphere, which is the 
great merit of conversation. 

She had the best company which Boston could 
give for her auditors, and she was among her 
peers, certainly, when Emerson, Henry Thoreau, 
and many others since become eminent, were her 
hearers. There was one quality which I think 
she had which no woman I ever met possessed— 
the subtlety of her thought was surpassing. She 
seemed to like to deal with the mysteries which 
most Americans avoid. Her power was in her 
conversation; and I believe that she was the first 
woman in this country who invited her friends to 
come and take part with her in discussing such 
theories as she brought before them. Mythology, 
the Greek gods and goddesses, social life, and all 
those fine topics that we seldom hear discussed, 
were her delight. In conversation she was impe- 
rial, knew her place and kept it. The way in 
which she carried her head was very impressive 
and lofty. They say that gods and goddesses are 
known by the -manner in which they carry their 
heads, and certainly she carried her head like a 
goddess. One would say that her face was plain, 
that she had no special charms, so far as her fea- 
tures were concerned; but her chief attraction was 
in the fout ensemble of her personality rather than 
in any special feature, urless, perhaps, it was the 
eye. Her eye was very deep and dark, and al- 
though not of the dark temperament, she had of 
that element, and knew how to deal with the dark 
side of life. 

She had the peculiar art of discovering the se- 
cret soul of her auditors, and knew how to speak 
to each person. She knew whata question meant, 
which is not what everv person does. It is said 
that whoever asks questions classifies himself. 
Not only the contents of the question, but the 
mode of asking it, determine precisely tua scholar 
or thinker where the person is in the scale of cul- 
ture and education. I suppose she answered more 
questions than any other person, or as many as 
any other person of her times. You find all over 
the country persons who have read her book, ex- 
pressing their exceeding obligations to her; and 
certainly in what concerns women she was the 
first to speak of and writeaboutit. If the present 
company are really interested in what really con- 
cerns womankind, let them read Margaret Ful- 
ler’s ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century.”’ They 
will there find, I think, most of the great questions 
better treated than they have been treated on any 
plattorm. She anticipated even many of them 
with great modesty and fineness of discrimination. 

Ic ig not necessary to dwell upon her sad fate; 
her going abroad and taking a part in the Italian 
revolution, where she became the intimate friend of 
the leaders of that revolution and wrote its histo- 
ry. That history went down with her on the fa- 
tal night when she and her husband and child 
perished near the shores of New York. 

HENRY THOREAU. 

Mr. Henry Thoreau was perhaps the most orig - 
inal mind the country has produced. If he had 
not had a little touch of the old Thor in him com- 
ing all the way down from the North and still re- 
tained in his name, 1 should say he would have 
been an American. But not quite, we have not 
got him yet. We shall pour into the cauldron all 
the populations of the world as soon as thev get 
over here, and out of them all we shall get an 
American. 

Mr. Thoreau was a genuine Saxon—perhaps | 
should say a orth man with a touch of the Sax- 
on, and one must needs see him to describe him. 
If one would like to see a frontispiece, and they 
say no man or woman is of any great importance 
unless they have a rather prominent one, I should 
recommend his as a model. His eves were orbed, 
and [ imagine that he saw on the other side, com- 
manded the whole horizon. He thought he would 
play the American, or play himself at any rate, 
tor he said, “I am I, and nobody else; I should 
like to have the liberty, since I am I, and do not 
mean to be enslaved, of choosing my own coun- 
try; for I really do not see, because I happened 
to be born in New England, that | am a citizen 
of New England, and because New England isa 
part of the United States I am, by accident of 
birth, a citizen of the United States. I thought 
that democracy meant entire liberty, and there- 
fore I wish to choose my own country.” But 
the State did not wait for im to do that; they 
levied upon him for his poll-tax, which was a 
Aollar and a half. He said he thought his head 
was worth more than that, but he had no thought 
of paying evenso much. He thought the State, 
if it set the right value on his head, was hardly 
able to pay for it, since it had not money enough 
in the bank, tor he was a millionaire, in thoughts 
and ideas. They put him in jail, however, and 
there he became acquainted with murderers and 
other criminals, and he half converted them. 
He staid there two or three days; and he was 
very indignant because the ’squire of the town 
paid his tax and lethim out. He said he thought 
democracy meant absolute liberty; and as the 
State had put him in jail, it ought to carry out 
the penalty, and keep him there always until he 
paid the tax. It had forfeited its claim, broken 
ite rule, and he had no very high respect for such 
a State as that. He took his revenge, and wrote 
such a story about Concord that everybody hung 
their heads, and I don’t know but they do still. 
That was his notion of liberty, which, fairly car- 
ried out, I suppose, is American. But how is 
man to get his bread, his clothing and his shelter? 
This is easy enough of course. He has his hand, 
and he can buy an axe and go into the woods and 
make a hermitage there. ‘This he did, by the 
side of a lake, a mile and a half from the village. 
He wanted to be near enough to eivilization to 
ridicule it, because it was his fool, and he played 
Esop with it all the time. There, on the margin 
of the lake, he built his hermitage; dug a hole 
in the sand for his potatoes, which he knew how 
to grow. A friend gave him a little spot to build 
a house on, and there he lived and received high 
ecmpany. Whoever wanted to see a man went 
to see Henry Thoreau of course. The Bible and 
Homer were his companions. He was able to 
read them both in the original tongue, as he was 
educated at Cambridge, but the diploma ot that 
institution was not worth a dollar and a half, and 
so he would not have it. 

There he wrote his ‘‘Walden, or Life in the 
Woods,’”’ a new Robinson Crusoe, only itis a real 
one through and through. He became acquaint- 














steak gneicnrecrie and often we are most 


drawn to those books which represent our own | ed with all the birds and beasts and fishies, and all 
ideal with the piquancy of contrast to our own the wild wood-choppers, and studied the stars. 
| He was out nightand day after some game or 
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| habice of expesneion. One will not ~_ <p oon } another, and was always sure torun itdown. He 
man a trace of humor. If he ever smiled it was jan down stars as easily as anything else; he ran 
only as a saint. One would think him dry if one | down everything; he never stopped until he had 
could think of such small matters while having| it. Whenhe had it he put it in his book ; and 


: : such stars, fishes and creatures there never were; 
j the companionship of a soul so devoted and hu- better never were made. Any one who reads his 


mane, and so utterly, unspeakably pure. He Was) book will see fishes that they neversaw; he made 
an incarnation of conscience, but of conscience them a si ia a 

: : idity which i in-| Then he had his affections, too; his oves. 
without s: bint at sce hemes si cei ae ma Flowers were his especial favorites. He fell in 
separable from it. Living in the last century, he ),¥. wit one, and it was said that that flower al- 
was exercised on the subject of slavery, and ways waited in the spring-time till its friend came 


would in no way lend it countenance; but even 
here he was true to his character, and while 
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stormy methods of later anti-slavery agitation. 
One finds in him the limitations of Quakerism, | 
but in him they are beautiful. The quaint dia-| 


is singularly pure, 





befure it blossomed, and as he arrived it bloomed. 
This, however, is only a pretty fable. Another 
fable about bim was that all the creatures wanted 


intrepidly, indomitably, setting his face against |, representative. They met in convention, every 
the “peculiar institution,’’ did not approach the| one of them by delegate (of course the stare also 


were present), and they chose Henry as their rep- 


resentative, since, they said, he knows not only all 
that we do, but he tells us all we wish to know, 


Doubtless he was a man of such subtle sensibili- 


lect of Quakerism is in his style; and yet his style ties, instincts and sagacities that he reminded one 
and derives a charm from its |0f those animals which are distinguished tor that 


cuiiarity. 


peculiarity. In fine, a special ideal, by no means oe was very fond of the Indians, and if any one 


coéxtensive with the ideal of humanity, is in him wanted an Indian arrow asa relic, they always 


fectly realized that its perfection upon its | sent to for! Y 
one pala or rie I remember one time, in walking with him through 


ithe tields, [ said to him, ‘‘It is not so easy to find 
| Indian arrows, is it? I seldom find one.” “Why, 


own pattern compela one to forget that it is spe- 
cial, not universal. The “Diary” is a choice book, 
a book that could not be better of the kind. 


Thoreau, for he knew where they were. 
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es,” says he; “here is one.” He put down his 
Lent, pet there was an Indian arrow. He wrote 
a great deal about the Indians. He kept a diary, 
and everything went into it. He was upall day, 
and all night except when he slept, and when he 
slept he dreamed. He put everything in his jour- 
nal, and from it made six volumes of very won- 
derful books. If any one would wish to see how 
an American has lived and sympathized with na- 
ture, and told its secrets, let them buy his books. 
He has a very remarkable volume of letters, too. 

He was very courteous, and wasted no time. 
If he made a visit he carried some of his notes with 
him, and when he said all he had to say he left. 
He knew when to go, which is not what every one 
does. I think you will agree that.Mr. Thoreau, 
in these respects, is an original. But what was 
the value of all this? To show how simply a 
scholar could live—at how little cost—and devote 
all his time to his genius. I believe his dwelling 
cost him $32.21 1-2 exactly, omitting labor. He 
raised his own potatoes and cooked them himself. 
He raised his own peas and beans. He had no 
dread of beans, like Pythagoras, except in one 
sense; if a bean meant a ballot, he had, for he nev- 
er voted in his life. The State, he said, was alto- 
gether too despicable for an honest man to deal 
with. He walked in clothes cut after his fashion. 
A modern tailor of course would not find them 
quite to his taste, but it was very well adapted to 
his wild life. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

We come now to Mr. Emerson, since we have 
left him for our central figure. I suppose the pres- 
ent company have all seen Mr. Emerson; perhaps 
not any of the others I have mentioned. He isa 
very plain, simple man, graceful manners, and 
fine culture, and modesty becoming his eminent 
talents. A scholar by genius, culture and habit, 
his books are more read, perhaps, by thoughtful 
persons all over the country than those of any oth- 
er author; and it would not be an unfair test, in 
my judgment, if one were to go into any city and 
take the census of the readers of his books to find 
the number of thoughtful and earnest people. 

I will tell you a secret about his method of com- 
posing his books, since it will explain what a great 
many people have not comprehended, and will 
really show them how to read his books. It 
makes no Gifference, they say, whether you be- 
gin at the last paragraph and read backwards, or 
begin at what he meant for the beginning. There 
is eome principle in that. There is, nevertheless, 
a thread running through all his writings; it takes 
a very subtle, fluent and sagacious reader to find 
that thread; but be assured there is a thread on 

which he strings all his pearls; it is not acci- 
dental. : 

He is a man who lives for thought, and who is 
athinker. He is a beneficent man, since, on all 
occasions when the town of Concord wishes his 
aid, Mr. Emerson is ready to perform any service 
for his fellow towns-people. On many great occa- 
sions, as we are aware, he has given his voice to 
determine questions which arose in the history of 
our country, and if the speeches were collected 
which he made we should see how much he con- 
tributed in that way, perhaps more than any oth- 
er person except Mr. Parker. He lives for 
thought, which means life, since those who do 
not think do not live in any high or real sense. 
Thinking makes the man. 

How does he live, and what are his habits? 
Imagine a man who says: ‘‘Here is a day now 
before me; a day is a fortune and an estate; who 
loses a day loses life.”’ Therefore he is alert, busy, 
awake. If he walks he sees what there is to see, 
and remembers it. He has a tablet in his pocket, 
and puts it down on the spot, not when he gets 
home. If he has visits to make, which is not of- 
ten, any conversation that occurs goes into his 
commonplace book without order. If he dreams, 
and any thought occurs in his dreams, that goes 
down also. If he reads a book, and it suggests a 
thought, that goes down in his commonplace 
book. Whatever he hears, or sees, having all his 
senses awake, whatever product they give him, 
goes into his tablet; and any time he has an invi- 
tation to speak, or that he knows he is to speak, 
he sits down and reads what is in his common- 
place book. 

Perhaps some tupic has been growing on his 
mind for some time. In every true man and wo- 
man things grow and get the ascendency, and all 
who are fruitful will give birth to their thought. 
How shall it be clothed? is the next question, 
since before the arrival we prepare the garments. 
The garments are already partially prepared; the 
material, at least, is there for dressing the thought. 
He finds what he has in his commonplace book; 
looks over it and sees what passages he has writ- 
ten, perhaps during the last twenty or forty 
years, touching the question. Hecopies them off; 
sces in what order they can be strung together; 
perhaps spreads them before him. I remember 
hearing of an instance where a neighbor went in 
to see him, and there was the philosopher and 
poet leaning over his papers spread out on the 
floor before him, singling out paragraphs, perhaps, 
or trying what would be best for the introduction. 

Atter going over many times, he goes to the 
lecture-room and reads to see whether it has any 
connection or not. If the people think he is turn- 
ing somersaults and cannot get from one para- 
graph to another without some explanation, he 
must continue to buiid a bridge, so that he may 
at least seem to get across; how he gets across is 
a miracle to most people. Sometimes it seems as 
if he had a bridge let down from above. He nev- 
er falls or stumbles; there he is on the other side, 
and how he got there is a miracle. When you 
get acquainted with his style, however, you be- 
gin to feelcconfident he will pass over, and that 
there will not be a fearful plunge into the chasm 
between his paragraphs. I mention this for the 
information of those who read Emerson. They 
see no connection’ between one paragraph and 
another; but there certainly is, or he would not 
have classified them as he did. 

Something has to be said about his style. That 
is entirely hisown. It is Emersonian; it is not 
imitable. It is ridiculous for young men and 
women to try toimitate him; it cannot be done. 
The style is his, and goes his, and we are hap- 
py that it is. A good style fits like a good cos- 
tume. His thought is deep and measures the 
intelligence of his readers. His suggestions are 
good. Ile helps us most who helps us to answer 
our own questions. Of what special value isa 
lecture in which the speaker does all the think- 
ing for us, and we go away and say, “How good 
that was!’’ We have merely given our ears, and 
we praise the speaker for his wonderful knowl- 
edge. Babies can do that; they can hear what 
is said. The beauty of a speaker is that he an- 
swers no questions tor us, but starts innumerable 
questions, and gives us work enough for a day, 
or a week, ora month, or forever. That is the 
value of his lecture. He sets us to do our work, 
does not do it for us. He does his work well, 
fur he never produces an unfinished piece ot 
work. ‘That is his great excellence. 

By so doing, consider what a lesson he teaches 
those young authors who rush into print with 
the first little essay they write, instead of keep- 
ing them for years, and letting them ripen and 
mellow, and looking at them. A thing that has 
not been slept upon and talked about is not worth 
printing. Sleep upon it, talk about it, sit upon it, 
drink it, digest it, corporate itin your flesh and 
blood, make it yours, and then it will do to print. 
Never show it to anybody. If you ever write 
anything tell scholars that it is good, but by no 
means show it to anybody; they will take all the 
charm out of it. The best of the great books are 
so simply natural and fine that we don’t kaow 
that we wrote them; we didn’t write them, they 
wrote themselves. Such are all his books. 
When he has thought a thing and committed it 
to paper he stops. It is a great thing to stop; it 
is as hard to stop as to begin. 

Mr. Emerson has certainly been a university 
to our people. Think of his value as a lecturer. 
For thirty years every winter he has travelled 
trom East to West, and been heard by select au- 
diences. Now no lecture-course in any State of 
intelligence is thought to be perfect without at 
least one lecture from Mr. Emerson for those 
who wish it and can enjoy it; because the best 
things are not enjoyed by all. J think we may 
say that he made the lecture. The lyceum is 
Emerson’s work really, since he began lecturing 
earlier than any one, and holds his place as no 
other lecturer has. A great many ot the lectur- 
ers have fallen away, but Emerson is still a 
bright star, and sought after, though now begin- 
ning to be 70 years of age. I will not speak of 
his verses particularly; 1 suppose they are less 
poetical, as a whole, than his prose. A poet by 
genius, he always writes poetry, though it be in 
prose form. A good deal of verse is made in 
that mood, but I think one will find less in Emerson 
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ten successive summers to this delightful stoppiag- 
place (and can recommend it in spite of the seven 
miles), having been introduced there by Francis 
W. Bird in 1861. One of our choicest remiais- 
cences of politics is the planning of the campaign 
at that place, with Adin Thayer and one or two 
other radicals, which resulted in the nomination 
of Mr. Sumner for Senator by the State conven- 
tion of 1862. This was a bold and somewhat 
risky plot, for such a thing had never been ven- 
tured on before, and, with Mr. Dana and the con- 
servatives generally in well-known opposition, 
required, as we thought and still think, no 
little courage. J. Q. A. Griffin was thought a 
fit man for chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, and those who remember how successfully 
he met Mr. Dana’s careful tactics and shrewdly- 
put arguments, know how well the result justified 
the selection. The success of the scheme was 
due, however, of course, to the fact that the peo- 
ple, who were fully represented, were for Mr. 
Sumner by a large majority. The merit of the 
radicals was in knowing this fact, and in deter- 
mining that the popular will should not be frus- 
trated by adverse management, and the popular 
impulse defeated in the succeeding Legislature. 
This successful movement paralyzed the People’s 
movement, which would have become, under a 
different policy, much more formidable. It puta 
stop to the milk-and-water system of 1861, which 
had already begun to be miachievous, and gave 


| tone to the politics of the country in no inconsid- 


erable degree. There, is not this sufficiently self- 
glorifying for the present? Manomet, with a 
railroad in its neighborhood, will soon become 
better known. Mr. Holmes writes to me that he 
is going to add three or four rooms to his house 
for the accommodation of summer guests. There 
is no more free-and-easy place for a family so- 
journ; and the well-considered way of summer 
sojourning is to shut up house and take the whole 
family with you. You will not hear the whistle 
of the railroad-car or the click of the canikin; but 
the right to play whist is as unstained as the 
right to worship, which the Pilgrims found and 
left in the old town of which Manomet forms a 
art. 
. A FBATURE OF MODERN LEGISLATION, 
The fight over the Boston, Barre and Gardner 
Railroad project has already occupied a good deal 
of attention, and you will find, in the evidence be- 
fore the committee, much more that is interest- 
ing. I hope you will give Mr. Towne the bene- 
flt of his testimony. He avers, as I understand 
him, that when Mr. Winchester handed to him 
Mr. Appleton’s letter, he did not look at it care- 
fully, being very well versed in Mr. Appleton’s 
views; and that if he had it in his possession it 
was, witn other papers, carried for no purpose of 
exhibition, and shown to nobody, and handed to 
Mr. Charles Porter, the lobbyist, without being 
aware or taking note of its character. Mr. Win- 
chester seems to have got the letter from Mr. Ap- 
pleton by pretending that the Railroad Committee 
wanted it. Winchester certainly does not appear 
to very good advantage, and it is hardly possible 
to doubt that he was using this letter, or the opin- 
ion it contained, in various ways for influencing 
members, while he knew that it had never been 
laid before, or even asked for, by the committee. 
Mr. Appleton appears still worse. I ventured to 
say, apropos of the general railroad bill, that it 
would be perhaps as easy to lobby the railroad 
commissioners as the Railroad Committee, or the 
Legislature. Here is one of the board, at any 
rate, who has, no doubt, much to the annoyance 
of his associates, allowed himself to become a very 
decided partisan of one of the rivals in a hotly 
contested case. He begins by saying to the com- 
mittee (for the letter is addressed to them, though 
they never heard of it until Mr. Collins read it in 
the debate): “Mr. Winchester informs me that you 
desire to know my opinion as to the propriety and 
expediency oi the proposed extension.” It is 
hardly possible that Mr. Appleton could have be- 
lieved that the committee had ever sent any such 
message. He goes on to say that he stands by 
the general railroad law, and that “if the compa- 
ny have the requisite funds and remain convinc- 
ed of the expediency of building the proposed 
line, they should be allowed to do so.” As he 
knew very well that this was the case, all further 
expression (at least) on his part would seem to be 
very superfluous. But Mr. Appleton, having vin- 
dicated his consistency by standing by the princi- 
ples of the general law, proceeds to say: “But if 
they came to ask advice as to the expediency of 
building that line, I should most decidedly and 
earnestly advise against it.” ‘‘If,” indeed! This 
is just precisely what the Worcester and Gardner 
and Winchendon people had not the slightest idea 
of doing! ‘They had made up their minds that 
the road was desirable, and probably on evidence 
as good as Mr. Appleton’s, and had determined to 
build it if they could get leave of the Senate and 
House; and Mr. Appleton’s opinion as to their 
wisdom or unwisdom was of no more importance 
or interest to them than the opinion of Mr. Win- 
chester, the leader of their enemies. Mr. Apple- 
ton then goes along to make a long argument 
against the extension, in which Ashburnham and 
the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad play so 
prominent a part that nobody can resist the belief 
that the commissioner was writing as one interest- 
ed, for compensation in some shape or other, 
against the passage of the bill. This officer is 
paid four thousand dollars a year for supervising 
the railroads and regulating the railroad interests 
of the State, and yet he allows himself to become 
a partisan to the extent of interfering against the 
passage of a bill which he acknowledges in the 
outset ought to pass. I submit that when Mr. 
Appleton’s time is up, if not before, he ought to 
be allowed to retire trom the service of the State 
and become a witness on his own account. 
QUESTIONABLE LEGISLATION, 
There are a good many debatable matters, in- 
cluding salary bills, grants to public institutions, 
interferences with business operations and town 
laws, some of which, at least, ought never to see 
the Governor’s room. Pray, what is the need of 
a bill for the inspection of water-wheels? Are 
not the manufacturers of North Adams and other 
places intelligent enough to take care of them- 
selves in the purchase of water-wheels? There is 
something very pitiable in this class of men, the 
wealthiest and most enterprising in the State, in- 
voking legislative interference and a‘‘commission”’ 
to keep them out of the hands of swindlers!' Why 
don’t Harvey Arnold and others petition New 
York to furnish them new safeguards against street 
swindling when they visit Gotham? Here was 
the Board of Trade and Boston merchants, gener- 
ally, asking, awhile ago, that there should bea 
law to protect their stupidity from being cheated 
by false pretenses ; butthey had leave to withdraw, 
as these water-wheel petitioners ought to. These 
same fellows, generally, are the first to protest 
against shutting up the rum-shops with their se- 
ductive influences upon the young. 
Here isa bill ‘‘to aboiish the highway tax.” 
What harm is there in “working out the highway 
tax”? What sense in repealing, as this bill does, 
“alllaws which direct and authorize towns to vote 
sums for the repairs of highways and town-ways 
to be paid in labor or materials, and which pro- 
vide for the assessment and collection thereot” ? 
Why this perpetual interference with the old cus- 
toms of the inhabitants which are innocent and the 
uprooting of which creates hard feeling and dis- 
satisfaction? ‘I'wo years ago the Legislature abol- 
ished the school-district system, which was abol- 
ishing itself fast enough; and last year had to re- 
store it. Year after year some man is found, a 
Senator ora Representative, who thinks some law 
or custom ought to be changed; so he puts in an 
order of inquiry; the committee lazily indulges 
him with a bill, and generally the two houses la- 
zily let it pass; the author is gratified, but thou- 
sands of persons are annoyed and dissatisfied, and 
probably nobody is better off. If any real griev- 
ance exists in the towns, it is easy to get up peti- 
tions for a change in the law; but who has ever 
dreamed of petitioning for the abolition of the 
highway tax! Let it alone, and if it is inconven- 
ient it will abolish itself. 
Now here is aninterference bill of another sort, 
to wit, the ten-hours law. Buta billon this subject 
has been asked for by more than ten thousand 
ple, men and women. Ask Harvey Arnold & Co. | 
what they think ot it, and they will say that it is 
very mischievous to interfere with the laws of 
business and the great natural principle ot ‘‘sup- 
ply and demand.”” The State must protect the 
mill-owners against here-and-there a possible 
knave who deals in turbine or other wheels, but 
bless us! protect the men and women of our mills 
against a system of overwork! Who ever heard 
| of such an outrage? Now of allinterference bills, 
| this is the most meritorious and the least objec- 
uionable, for it protects people who have no money | 
and but small concentration of influence with | 
I don’t believe it is | 
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SALARIES AND GRANTS. ; 
The House voted $25,000 to the Washington 
Home, for new buildings. rejected the ‘resolution 
giving $10,000 to the North End Mission, and 
gave $50,000 to Prof. Agassiz for the Museum of 
Zoology, after refusing $75,000. These matters 
are, however, in some danger, not having been 
finally disposed of. The Mission and the Home 
are useful institutions, notwithstanding the tinge 
of sectarianism in the former, and I hope that 
both may get any quantity of money from the 
public. The grant to the Cambridge Museum is 
put on the ground that it is for a State institution, 
and also partly on the ground that the money is 
needed for certain emergencies which are urgent 
and immediate. Dr. Hill made a very interest- 
ing speech in favor of the grant; his illustrations 
of the value of science, and the probabilities of 
vast usefulness from its encouragement, were ex- 
ceedingly pertinent and well put; the only answer 
seems to be that there is a science of legislation, 
as well as a science of zodlogy, and that it is as 
useful to know how far to go and how soon to 
stop in this business of taxing the people of the 
State as to know all about the bones of the turtle, 
and how to discuss the question whether the man 
originally had a ‘‘prehensile tail,’’ or whether 
the monkey was originally without one. The 
salary bills go a good deal by accident 
The House seems willing to pay Judge Ames of 
the Boston probate court $4000, but it may change 
its mind; if it does, it will be because it fears all 
the other judges will come in before the session 
closes. Judge Richardson struggles hard to re- 
lieve himself from Mr. Boutwell’s Lavcoon coils, 
so he can return to his, duties in Middlesex, but 
cannot do so; his case is really very melancholy. 

ITEMS. 

The death of Mr. George B. Woods isa serious 
loss to the Daily Advertiser, and to general news- 
paper literature also, He was a very promising 
man in his profession, and very industrious and 
productive considering the feebleness of his con- 
stitution and health. His stories and sketches 
were very agreeable, and I remember a criticism 
of his in Every Saturday on Warren, the come- 
dian, which seemed to me exceedingly well done. 
Mr. Heard’s Curiosities of Law Reporting, be- 
ing a book of items, is very easily read by one 
who isin ahurry. Besides, the subject interests 
me. Init the absurdities of the law reports are 
on many pages very well illustrated. Why will 
not Mr. Heard, or some lawyer equally ready 
with the pen and equally well qualified in other re- 
spects, give the public an original or partly origi- 
nal collection of legal anecdotes? Let him ‘‘in- 
terview’ Judge Metcalf and Judge Warren and 
the rest. There can be no better reading. 
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Removal of Publication=Office. 
The publication-oflice of the Commonwealth is now at 
No. 25 Bromfield street, (nearly opposite the late 
location,) where subscribers, advertisers, and friends 
generally, will be as welcome as at the old quarters. 








The International Treaty. 

There begin to be hints of what the joint high- 
commission has been doing, though the secrets of 
the council-chamber have been well-kept, and 
prying correspondents have been on the rack for 
a paragraph that they could swear by. The first 
decisive information about the work performed is 
that Messrs. Butler and Banks, of this State, will 
oppose with vigor the ratification of the treaty. 
Both gentlemen, it is reported, are dissatisfied 
with the result reached on the fishery and ‘‘Ala- 
bama”’ claims questions, believing that the conces- 
sions made by the United States are too great 
and not for the best interests of this country. 
The fact that they intend to oppose the accep- 
tance of the treaty causes much comment in ad- 
ministration circles—the President urging mem- 
bers of Congress not to commit themselves on 
the question until the terms of the treaty are 
known, and intimating that the contrary course 
may be productive of infinite harm. It is evi- 
dent the President thinks the treaty a just and 
judicious settlement of all pending differences. 
A writer in the Capital newspaper at Washing- 
ton, said by some to be our old friend in Massa- 
chusetts politics, Caleb Cushing, declares that 
the treaty is now, or has been, in England, await- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s approval, and that it contains 
an important addition to international law in a 
declaration that no armed vessels are to be fitted 
out in a neutral country to prey upon the com- 
merce of a ‘‘friendly”’ power, and that should a 
vessel escape, as did the “Alabama,” either with 
or without the connivance of the authorities, it 
shall be seized upon the first opportunity; and 
that this provision of public law shall be retroac- 
tive so far as the ‘“‘Alabama’s’’ depredations are 
concerned. To provide for the payment of dam- 
ages for violations of this principle of law, a mix- 
ed court of claims is to be instituted, and the 
claimants may go before this tribunal and prove 
their cases if they can. It is also stated that 
the convention contains a provision of public law 
similar to that enforced upon England the other 
day by Prussia: that a nation is responsible for 
a violation of its municipal laws where such vio- 
lation results in damages to another nation or its 
citizens. Under this head the British claimants 
for cotton seizures by our military authorities in 
the South will be able to obtain a standing before 
the mixed court of claims, and Canada can bring 
forward her Fenian claims. 
The Capital further says that our government 
has given up an important position—that Mr. 
Fish no longer maintains the ground taken in the 
dispatch of September 25, 1869, but has changed 
it for the narrower ground set forth officially, for 
the first time, December 30, 1870, addressed to 
Mr. Moran, but aimed at Mr. Motley. This hint 
has confirmation in a passage in a late letter of 
Senator Sherman, concerning the removal of Mr. 
Sumner, insisting that it was this change of feel- 
ing in the administration that led to the removal 
of Mr. Motley. Mr. Sherman says :— 


It so happened, when the committees were to 
be formed, that, beside diplomatic appointments 
and formal treaties with other powers, we had on 
hand the highly important English negotiation 
and the San Domingo annexation. On both 
these topics the President and Mr. Sumner dif- 
fered widely. Mr. Sumner insisted that the has- 
ty proclamation of Great Britain of neutrality be- 
tween the United States and the Southern con- 
federacy was the foundation—the gravamen—of 
the “Alabama” claims. The President and Mr. 
Fish contended that this proclamation was an act 
of which we could not complain except as an in- 
dication of an unfriendly spirit by Great Britain— 
and that the true basis of the “Alabama” claims is 
that Great Britain, after proclaiming neutrality, 
did not enforce it, but allowed her subjects to 
build, man, arm and fight English cruisers, under 
cover of the rebel flag, to the destruction of our 
commercial navy. 

There can be no doubt that the treaty is to be 
subjected to a most critical examination, and that 
no “‘mush of magnanimity” is to carry it through. 
The fullest publicity and the freest discussion will 
be the better for universal public assent, if that, 
perchance, is to be the sequel of the alleged 
unanimity of the commission. 





The Doctrine of Infallibility. 
The Roman church has not yet secured uni- 
versal acquiescence in the dogma, proclaimed 
with so much ceremouy last July, of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope asa spiritual guide. At Mu- 
nich, Bavaria, resides a venerable theologian and 
historian, Dr. Dollinger, now in his seventy-third 
year. He holds a chair in the university of that 
city, and is a marked instance of learning and 





he looks upon the dogma as a claim to subject all 
states and governments to the papal power, to re- 
sult in the repression of men’s intellectual activi- 
ty, and the general establishment of a temporal as 
well as spiritual terrorism. He intimates that 
the whole scheme is a Jesuit conspiracy, and is | 
full of danger to the real interests of the church. 
The result of this protestation has been the 
proclamation of a decree of excommunication. 
It was supposed that the case thus put in issue 
wouid first come before the council of German 
bishops, on a request to the king of Bavaria to 
remove Dr. Dollinger from his ¢hair in the uni- 
versity. But it seems that the prominence of the 
dissenter, as in the case of Father Hyacinthe, 
drew down upon him the attention of the Pope 
himself. But the end is not yet. The Associa. 
tion of Catholic Citizens in Munich has presented 
an address to the king, in which the signers de- 
nounce the dogma and uphold Dr. Dollinger. 
They refer to the protest of the German bishops 
at the council, and claim that the doctrine is a 
danger to the state and a serious cause of anxiety 
to all Catholics who regard the free development 
of the state as a progress of humanity. Going 
still more radically into the matter, they speak of 
the occasions in the past in which pontiffs have 
deposed rulers and released subjects from their al- 
legiance; and when, a few years since, an edict 
was issued against the constitution of a neighbor- 
ing state; these facts, “abundantly proving that 
the rights and liberties secured by the constitu- 
tion to the citizen, appear to the leading circles of 
the papal hierarchy simply condemnable errors.” 
The bishops who protested at Rome now ask their 
flocks to accept this doctrine, publishing it against 
the prohibition of the State government and in 
contempt of the constitution, bringing divisions 
and broils into the church. The address eulogizes 
Dr. Dullinger’s action, and closes with the peti- 
tion that the royal ministry will ‘‘oppose the dan- 
gerous consequences of this doctrine by all the 
means at disposal, prohibit its spread in the public 
schools, and take prompt and energetic measures 
that the relations between church and state be 
newly regulated upon a legal basis.” 

In connection with this matter may be men- 
tioned the reply of Von Lutz, Bavarian Minister 
of the Interior, to the letter of the Archbishop of 
Bamberg, asking permission to publish the decree 
ot infallibility. The minister denies the privilege 
asked, because the power thus vested in the Pope 
infringes the constitution of the state and places 
the liberties of citizens in danger. This is sound, 
statemanlike doctrine. 

There can be little question among intelligent 
Catholics in this country, as indeed now of the 
whole world, that the safer rule, for church and 
state alike, is the full and complete mental free- 
dom of all their subjects. Men are drawn to a 
church by their emotions—the result, it is true, 
in great part, of their birth, education, profession, 
and, ofttimes, of their ambition; it is not a con- 
nection to be prompted or held by force, fear, or 
the edict of councils; and the sooner universal 
freedom of choice is guaranteed the better for the 
individual and the church. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


AyotuEr Nortn Potar Sea Exrepvition.— 
An expedition, under Capt. Hall, of Arctic fame, 
is now fitting out at Washington, for immediate 
departure for a new trial to discover a navigable 
northwest passage. During four centuries the 
problem of a northwest passage has fascinated ge- 
ographers and inspired hardy navigators. Lifeand 
treasure have been spent without stint in the count- 
less expeditions that ‘have been sent to the polar 
regions since John and Sebastian Cabot planned 
at Labrador, in 1497, a voyage to the north pole. 
Much has been discovered about the geography of 
these northern seas, but the great problem re- 
mains practically unsolved. The open, iceless ex- 
panse of water, which Dr. Kane and many others 
believed to lie between Jatitude 80 deg. and the 
pole, has never yet been actually navigated. 
Henry Hudson went in 1607 as far north as 80 deg., 
30 min., and some of his successors have gone a 
little farther but the glory of invading the mys- 
terious region of the supposed temperate clime 
that surrounds the pole remains to be gained. 
The good wishes of all Americans certainly, and 
the civilized world generally, will accompany 
Capt. Hall and his associates, 


Poriticat Inconsistency.—Senator Schurz of 
Missouri, in the course of his reply to a serenade 
tendered him.at St. Louis, Tuesday night, by the 
Democrats and liberal Republicans, said: “I see 
before me thousands of Republicans with whom I 
have for years couperated in the advocacy of Re- 
publican principles, and thousands of Democrats 
who have not come with the expectation that I have 
gone over to their party, but who testify their ap- 
preciation of the spirit in which I have served the 
common interests of the whole American people.” 
The position of Schurz is one of the anomalies of 
our politics. By his personal influence alone he 
carried the great State of Missouri over to the 
Democracy, and virtually chose that pestilent 
demogogue, Frank Blair, as his colleague; yet 
the Republican majority of the Senate did not 
discipline him, but allowed him to remain on the 
committees as a Republican, and notably on that 
of foreign relations. Yet Senator Sumner, whose 
political fidelity never was questioned, save by 
the apologizing Howe, was removed from that 
committee by reason of his alleged personal rela- 
tions with the Secretary of State and the President. 
Hasn't the national Senate, through its Republi- 
can majority, given cause to the people to do a 
good deal of thinking concerning its independence 
and consistency ? 


Rerorms 1N EnGLanp.—Progress in political 
reform is slow in the mother country. On Tues- 
day Parliament considered the question of reducing 
the rate of postage between Great Britain and the 
United States. Mr. Gladstone opposed it, and the 
proposition was defeated. On Wednesday, in the 
House of Commons, Jacob Bright moved a sec- 
ond reading of the bill enfranchising women, and 
Sustained the motion in an argument of some 
length. Mr. Gladstone said that he was not pre- 
pared to sustain the measure, for he was disin- 
clined to involve womanhvod in the trying scenes 
and turbuient excitements of elections. Lie pre- 
ferred the Italian idea of female suffrage founded 
on property butexercised by proxy. He was op- 
posed to the bill in its present shape, but was 
teady to sustain a careful measure fur the same 
object. Lord John Manners was puzzied to dis- 
cover the grounds of Mr. Gladstone’s opposition, 
and said that improper scenes at elections were 
easily avoidable. Berestord Ilope, member for 
Cambridge University, opposed the extension of 
the suffrage as an outrage upon womanhood. 
Mr. Piayfair, member for Edinburgh and Ste. 
Aadrew’s universities, spoke in favor of woman 
suffrage. ‘The vote was then taken, resulting in 
a Majority of 69 against the biil, which, consid- 
ering the, naturally conservative character of 
England’s governing class, was not a very serious 


nen serenade 


bearded the abolition ‘ion in his den, knew that his 
entertainers were cravens, and meant to show that 
he neither respected hor conciliated them. This 
was hard upon the hosts of the occasion, who were 
far from sympathizing with the political ‘‘agita- 
tors” of the day, but, on the contrary, were gen- 


| erally the most ready to show sycophancy to his 


section and its demands. Yet the insolence of 
manner of Senator Mason that day taught many 
of them a new lesson, which they did not forget 
two years later, when John Brown was interview- 
ed in the engine-house at Harper’s Ferry, nor four 
years later, when Virginia went out of the Union 
and her haughty Senators out of the national cap- 
itol. ; 
This man, whose political principles contributed 
as much as any other single individual’s to the at- 
tempt to break up the Union, died on Friday night 
last, at his home near Alexandria, in his seventy- 
third year. He was a native Virginian, born in 
Fairfax county, but was educated in Pennsylva- 
nia, and was admitted to the bar in his own State 
in 1820. He entered political life early, receiving 
an election to the house of delegates when only 
twenty-eight. After a service of three terms he 
returned to private j/e, and only emerged from it 
once for a single térm as representative to Com- 
gress until 1847, when he was chosen Senator, 
which place he held until he was expelled by vote 
of the Senate, July 11, 1861. During the greater 
part of his senatorial life he was chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations, having been first 
chosen in December, 1851. Still earlier than this 
Butler of South Carolina had been put at the 
head of the judicidry committee, and Jefferson 
Davis of the military committee; and these three 
men, for ten years and more, controlled the Sen- 
ate and the country. 

As a member of the judiciary committee, Ma- 
son carried through his fugitive-slave bill in Au- 
gust, 1850. In the Kansas-Nebraska conspiracy 
of 1854 he was an aétive participant; in the spring 
of 1856 he denounced Mr. Sumner for his Kansas 
Pspeech in a manner which led our Senator to re- 
tort that “hard words are not argument, frowns 
not réasons, nor do scowls belong to the proper 
arsenal of parliamentary debate,’ and to rebuke 
the “plantation manners” of the Virginian. Ma- 
son fully justified the assault of Brooks upon our 
Senator. In 1859 he was chairman of the Senate 
committee to investigate the Harper’s Ferry raid, 
and in that capacity ordered the arrest of certain 
witnesses in Massathusetts and Ohio, but found 
himself unable to ehtorce his order. He was one 
of those who catechised John Brown as he lay in 
his blood, and it was to him that some of Brown’s 
trenchant answers were made. 

Mason’s character as rebel envoy, political 
prisoner and defeated conspirator abroad, is well 
known. He wasappointed commissioner to Eng- 
land in the autumy of 1861, by Jefferson Davis, 
sailed from Charleston in October, along with 
John Slidell, was seized by Commodore Wilkes 
on board the ‘Trent,’ November 8, and the two 
were imprisoned in Fort Warren a few weeks af- 
ter, where they received some marked civilities 
from former friends of Mason in Boston. The 
hunkerism of Boston was rampant for a brief 
time in their behalf. In January, 1862, they were 
delivered up to England, where Mason resided 
for some years, vainly trying to secure recogni- 
tion for his new ‘“‘cduntry.” After the war he lived 
in Canada for awhile, but for several years past 
has been living, or, rather, slowly dying, on his 
small estate near Alexandria. 

This was a fitting close to the life of the author 
of the fugitive-slave bill. He was the grandson 
of George Mason, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration, and Washington’s neighbor and support- 
er, as he was Jefferson’s some years later, who in 
the constitutional convention of 1787 spoke with 
abhorrence of slavery, and opposed a property 
qualification for voters. Could a contrast be- 
tween relatives be more marked? John M. Ma- 
son outlived his infamous statute less than ten 
years. Inthat brief period he saw the whole fabric 
which he helped build up, contrary to the warn- 
ings and convictions of his illustrious grandfather, 
fall to the groundiand bury in its ruins the slav- 
ery it sought to ferpetuate, and the fortunes of 
the powerful class to which he belonged! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
State House Notes. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Donic Hatt, Friday, May 5, 1871. 

The developmdnts of the method of opposition 
to the extension éf the Boston, Barre and Gard- 
ner Railroad have stirred up quite a sensation, not 
only along the line of the proposed road, where pub- 
lic meetings are held and strong resolutions in favor 
passed, but in the Legislature itself, where some 
pretty expressive? language has been used. The 
matter being referred to the committee on rail- 
roads, Mr. Appleton’s singular letter was over- 
hauled, when it appeared that Mr. Appleton was 
to have been a witness on the hearing, but, not 
being present wlgn the hearing closed, Mr. Win- 
chester, who ofpoved the extension, had _per- 
mission to put &n certain statistics, and con- 
strued the permidsion to include the evidence of 
Mr. Appleton. The letter of Mr. Appleton was pro- 
cured by Mr. Winchester, and, with other papers, 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Towne, with the 
design or expectaticn that they would, in part or 
in whole, be laid before the committee. 
not clear in all h's recollections about the transac- 
tions, but was very positive that he knew nothing 
of the letter after it was delivered to Mr. Towne, 
until it was read'in the Senate.—Mr. Towne, in 
explaining his connection with the matter, said 
that he knew nothing of the letter, and it he had 
it it must have been in a package presented to him 
by Mr. Winchesyer, which he did not open, and 
he supposed ia the papers were given to him 
without explan nan; 
the expectation of aiding him in making up an 
opinion, but putting him under no obligation to ex- 
amine them. These papers were kept in his pock- 
et until the envelope was worn out, when he hand- 
ed the package to Charley Porter of the “‘lobby.” 
Unfortunately for this statement, Dr. Howe said 
that Mr. Towne authorized him to stateto the 
Senate that he received the letter of Mr. Appleton 
from Mr. Winctester, and handed it back to him 
again.—Mr. Arpleton said that he wrote the let- 
ter for Mr. Windhester at his request, supposing, 
as he was to hate been a witness, that it might 





supposed it to have been laid before the commit- 
tee. He had no other knowledge of it after it was 
delivered to Mr. Winchester. 

So much for the history of the mysterious let- 
ter addressed to the committee, which the com- 
mittee did not see, but which was being used 
secretly to unjermine their work and decision. 
But a worse fyature appeared. In answer to 
members of the fommitiee Mr. Appleton said that 
he had in several instances received fees from cor- 
porations for giving his opinion as an engineer, 
believing it tu be not in conflict with his obliga- 
tions in an official character. Mr. Adams of 
Quincy asked him whether he considered there 
was a difference between receiving fees for ser- 
vices and being -held by a retaining fee, which he 
answered affirmatively. Mr. Adams thereupon 
remarked that such views and practices made him 
utterly unfit for a State official, in which opinion 
all but lobbyists, jockeys and bummers generally 
will heartily join. Mr. Appleton is commissioned 


| by the State, at a high salary, to hear and act 


upon questions affecting all the railroads in the 
State. If he actepts fees from any one of these 
roads, he is in the condition of a judge who has 
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ion, as in many other cases, in | 


have been at the desire of the committee, and | 
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land under their charge. The committee were 
sustained, and the bill was rejected. 

In the House, two important measures have 
been disposed of. The first was the ten hours 
bill. Numerous amendments were made to this, 
but, with one exception, they were all voted down 
by a strong majority. An amendment was made 
to strike out the word “female,”’ as affected by 
the prohibition, so that the bill as it stands simply 
applies it to minors, both male and female. The 
bill as amended was ordered to a third reading by 
a large majority. It is doubtful whether the bill 
can pass the Senate. The second measure was 
the Boston park bill. Mr. Beard of Brookline, 
almost solitary and alone, defended the Senate 
bill, which was similar to that of last year. He 
did it ably and logically, but the House was in- 
different to the whole subject. Numerous amend- 
ments were offered, some ot which were adopted, 
but they were insufficient to save the bill, which 
was rejected by 51 to 84—absent or not voting 
105 members! 

The bill to increase the salary of the judge of 
probate of Suffolk county to $5000 was opposed 
mainly lest it might prove a precedent for the in- 
crease of other salaries. Mr. Tuttle of Boston 
moved to amend by making the amount $4000, on 
the ground that the sum proposed was sufficient. 
Mr. Woodbury of Boston advocated the higher 
sum as not too much for the duties of the office, 
and Mr. Newell of Boston favored $4500 for the 
office, which, he said, involved more labor than 
any three other probate judges in the State. Mr. 
Pratt of Braintree denied the right to increase in 
this case more than in any other, and moved to 
fix the salary at $3200. The sum of $4000 was 
adopted. 

The bill to incorporate the Plymouth and Sand- 
wich Railroad, which passed through the Senate 
without debate, occupied an entire session of the 
House. Messrs. Cogswell of Yarmouth and San- 
ford of Taunton opposed the road as simply mak- 
ing a competing line with the Cape Cod Railroad, 
which had for many years had a hard struggle for 
existence. The bill was advocated by the Ply- 
mouth members and by Messrs. Bowman of Som- 
erville, Washburn of Boston and Colby of New- 
buryport—the latter’s argument mainly from re- 
gard to Plymouth and its historical associations. 

He hoped this road would be the means of giving 
new life to the old town. ‘The bill was ordered 
to a third reading by a large vote. 

Prof. Agassiz’s “bug museum’’ got at last $50,- 
000, from the House, instead of $75,000, the pre- 
vious vote of rejection being reconsidered. Some 
of its friends thought students would be attracted 
to it from Europe! Baaes. 





_ BRIEF NOTES. | 


it can be done without his knowing it. 


The reduction of the public debt last month was 
six millions, instead of four millions, as estimated 
last week. 

The Board of Aldermen have ordered the im- 
mediate prosecution of every person detected in 
selling unwholesome meat in this city. 


Gen. Butler has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the colored people of Boston, next Monday 
night, at the North Russell street church. 

Mr. Parsons’s lecture on “Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan,’’ in the Eclectic course, on Tuesday, 
was a model production. Its wit and vivid de- 
scription delighted a choice audience. 

It is time the Legislature adjourned. F. W. 
Bird and R. K. Potter have made all their ar- 
rangements for a spring sporting visit to Moose- 
head lake, and nothing but the tardiness of the 
General Court keeps them at home. 

One of the best of the ku-klux speeches in Con- 
gress was that of Senator Wilson of this State. 
The Congressional Globe was late in giving it ver- 
batim, but we have at last received a copy, and 
shall print the speech in full next week. 

Rey. Robert Collyer will sail for England on 
the 13th, in the ‘‘Abyssinia.’’ He takes a vava- 
tion until the second Sunday in September, when 
he will be back, if all is well. Mrs. Collyer goes 
with him, and their youngest daughter. 

The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society’s 
May-day sale, for a first essay, was quite success- 
ful. With two or three preliminary entertain- 
ments they will net about a thousand dollars. 
Mr. Doogue’s flowers and Mr. Tufts’s creams add- 
to the esthetic delights of the occasion. 

Messrs. George H. Monroe of Roxbury, in the 
Senate, and Alanson W. Beard of Brookline, in 
the House, deserve well of the Boston public for 
the faithfulness and ability with which they de- 
fended the will of the majority of our people 
in the matter of a public park. 


The election in West Virginia last week, to see 
if the people would vote to strike the word white 
out of the constitution, and to enfranchise*the ex- 
rebels, called out a very light vote, and the re- 
turns are not in sufficiently yet to decide whether 
the amendments were adopted or not, but the ia- 
dications are that they were. 

The editor of Old and New, himself a fond lover 
of Boston, and with historical and topographical 
tastes, says of Dr. Shurtleff’s description of Bos- 
ton: “So far as we have had occasion to verify 
its statements, we liave noted only two or three 
insignificant errors, in no wise affecting the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the volume.’’ 

The President has issued an admirable procla- 
mation announcing his purpose to execute the ku- 
kluxlaw. It is conceived wholly in the interests 
of peace. He asks the people of the South to 
voluntarily aid in the suppression of disturbances, 
but notifies all that he shall not hesitate to exhaust 
the power entrusted to him to doso if they do not. 


No part of President Grant’s administration 
has been more creditable than his Indian policy. 
To guarantee honesty in the purchase of goods 
| for the Indians, he has placed the matter in the 
hands of George H. Stuart, Wm. E. Dodge, of 
New York, Robert Campbell, of St. Louis, and 
| John V. Farwell, of Chicago—all upright and 
| honorable men. 





It is a pity to observe the indifference with 
which the park bill was treated inthe Legislature 
and by our citizens generally. Boston is destined 
to grow as never before in the next twenty years, 
| and this park should be in the center of the popu- 
lation of that day; yet the measure is made the 
{ 


| 
| 
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football of land speculators far and near. It 
seems as though nothing but a commercial panic, 
| in which half of the business public would be di- 
| rect sufferers, can restore a healthy tone again to 
the community. 
Having thrice before experienced the discreet 
yet generous hospitalities of Boston, President 
| Grant is naturally desirous to come again; and 
s0 next week, accompanied by Mrs.Grant, they 
, will make a flying visit to town, primarily to vis- 
it their son at Harvard College, but, secondarily, 
on the General’s part, to attend the reiinion of 
the officers of the army of the Potomac. The 
principal literary exercizes at the reiinion will be 
an oration by Gov. Fairchild of Wisconsin, and a 
poem by Bret Harte. The affair will conclude in 
the evening witha banquet. 

No one of the younger journalists of Boston 
had won a better reputation upon really solid 
merits than George B. Woods, who died last 
Saturday morning, in this city, of consumption. 
He was not only a versatile and agreeable writer, 
but one who was able to bring his talents to bear 
upon any question, and to adapt himself with fa- 


Ben Wade is willing to be Governor of Ohio if 


trol over the public schools, the right to prohibit 
all books which they may deem pernicious, and 
the power to punish clergymen and laymen for 
violation of the rules of the church. The propo- 
sal to abrogate all these extraordinary powers au- 
gurs well for the future of Austria. 
From Sept. 1, 1862, when the Commonwealth 
first appealed to an appreciative public, to Oct. 1, 
1864, our office was located at 22 Bromfield street 
—good accommodations; from Oct. 1, 64, to May 
1, ‘71, at 8 Bromfield street—better; from May 1, 
°71, henceforwards, at 25 Bromfield street—best; 
and here we hope to remain some years, at least, 
avoiding that third remove which is “as bad as a 
fire,’”’ as our elders are fond of telling us. When 
the Commonwealth burst upon an admiring world 
there was but one periodical whose office was locat- 
edon Bromfield street, the Living Age, which, with 
our own sheet, may be regarded as the foster-pa- 
rents of quite a progeny now settled in this once 
famous “Rawson’s lane’’— so named from the 
province secretary, Edward Rawson, who died in 
1693, and changed to Bromfield lane in 1796, and 
to Bromfield street in 1829. (vod Health and 
Merry’s Muscun—we think these only—are be- 
low us, the Living Age opposite us, and the Gold- 
en Rule and Radical over us; while up the street 
the Literary World, the Nursery, the Western World, 
the Hour-Gilass, Zion’s Herald, and the True Flag, 
keep us company with literature, piety and patriot" 
ism. As though these were not enough for a so- 
ber life and conversation, the printing-oflices, of 
the Christian Register, the Woman's Journal, the 
Youth’s Companion, the New Hagland Karner and 
the Watchman and Reflector, are on the same 
street. Weare a goodly company, and dwell to- 
gether in unity. Should any other of the craft 
desire to honor the memory of worthy Edward 
Bromfield by settling on his former pasture-land, 
we assure them the decorous Living Age and the 
versatile Commonwealth will welcome them as glad- 
ly as they have their brethren of every specialty 
and many merits.—By-the-way, Edward Brom- 
field, for whom our street was named, was born 
at Haywood House, near New Forest, in Hamp- 
shire, England, the seat of his ancestors, Jan. 10, 
1648-9. He was bred a merchant in London, 
went to Jamaica, but settled in Boston in 1675. 
He wasa pious Puritan, and was foremost in the 
Old South church. His residence was on the 
site of the present Wesleyan building. He built 
an oratory in the rear, in a shady grove, (on land 
now occupied by the Music Hall,) into which he 
retired several times a day for meditation. He 
died June 2, 1734,in his 86th year, leaving a 
great reputation for religious and other charities, 
and universally mourned. He left a son of the 
same name, also a merchant, once owner of 
Spectacle Island, (as narrated by Dr. Shurtleff, in 
his history of Boston,) and, like his father, emi- 
nent for piety, public spirit and upright dealing, 
who died April 10, 1756, aged 61. J/is son, 
another Edward, remarkable for scientific attain- 
ments, graduated at Harvard in 1758, but died in 
1746, aged 23. The street, therefore, is honorably 
named, and worthily may the indwelling journals 
honor it! 

Business Notes. 

Mr. Richard Briggs has received some English 
dinner-sets which are quite attractive and very 
substantial. Ilousekeepers will take notice. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are mak- 
ing suits, in their custom department, from French 
and English silk-mixed goods, at only fifty dol- 
ars the suit—cheap enough for a day-laborer and 
good enough for a minister-plenipotentiary. 

To all wishing a Chicago reference for real es- 
tate or financial operations, we cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Benjamin B. Wiley, whose card ap- 
pears in another column. He wili attend to all 
business with fidelity and promptness. 


Lee & Shepard are out with some valuable books 
this week—Monroe’s “Public and Parlor Read- 
ings,” Hawes’s ‘New ‘Testament Text-Book,” 
and Oliver Optic’s “Desk and Debit.” ‘Their pub- 
lications can always be commended. 

No pianoforte dealers have risen more surely 
to deserved merit than Vose & Sons, who present 
an instrument that few will cavilat. They speak 
confidentially of their success, and many coincide 
with them. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers present this week 
another attractive work by Arthur Helps, ‘‘Con- 
versations on War and General Culture,” and one 
from Michelet on ‘‘France before Europe.” Both 
are eminently noteworthy. 

The Ames Plow Co. are preparing fur spring and 
summer work by the farmers. They advertise a 
mower, a hay-tedder and a horse-rake which can’t 
be beat. They have, beside, every form of agri- 
cultural implement, and seeds and fertilizers with- 
out end. 

Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard & Co.,a3 agents of 
the Waltham Watch Company, ask attention to 
superior time-keepers, in gold and silver cases, 
which are virtually without a superior, if indeed, 
they have a rival. ‘The endorsement of this 
house alone is adequate. 

Messrs. S. P. Bennett & Co., who combine 
taste and excellence in goods with quite reasona- 
ble charges, are making up dress and business 
suits for the season, as well as youths’, boys’ and 
children’s fine clothing, in a manner which wins 
encomiums from all customers. We advise a call 
atthe “Libertry-tree Block” store. 





Literary Notes. 
In Nast’s illustrations of “Dame L[uropa’s 
School,” he has introduced some things not in the 
story, among others an occasional view of Uncle 
Sam, and some gratuitous flings at John Bull; 
but these are quite as good as the most of the story 
itself. 
Jean Ingelow has presented an elegant copy of 
her works with an autograph inscription to Capt. 
J. G. Moses of Portsmouth, in acknowledgment 
of the honor of naming his ship after her. Her 
American publishers, Roberts Brothers of Boston, 
have also given him a pennant bearing tiie coat-of- 
arms of the poetess. 
Mr. Crocker’s Literary World completes its first 
volume with the May number. This admirable 
monthly has found a good place in public estima- 
tion, and that it is a success to its proprietor we 
are assured by the announcement that, with the 
next number, its size will be enlarged by the adf- 
dition of four pages, and that other iraprovementa 
will be made. 
Mr. Emerson’s present visit to California is like 
many another man’s—the first he has ever made; 
it was to last six weeks, including the journey 
both ways, and this would bring him back to Con- 
cord by his birth-day, the 25th inst., when he will 
be 68 years old. He is accompanied in his jour- 
ney by his daughter, his son-in-law, and several 
intimate friends. 
A strange thing has been seen in Constantino- 
ple—a new weekly paper intended for women and 
entitled Lurydice, in memory, we suppose, of the 
wife of Orpheus, whom he brought back, or tried 
to, fromthe realm ot darkness. Its aim ia simi 
lar to that of the Thracian poet, to call women to 
a higher life, and with this view a series of lives 
of women distinguished in art, science, and liter- 
ature will be published in its pages; and the first 
of this series consists of a eulogistic biography ot 
the Princees Dora d’Istria, whose literary works 
are conspicuous. Emilia Leonzias is the editor of 
the new periodical, which may be considered a re- 
markabie sign of the times. 


{From the Literary W orld.| 
Some of our readers may not be aware that the 
Marquis of Lorne, who has recently become the 
vassal in matrimony of the Princess Louise, is a 
full-fledged author. In 1866 he visited the Unit- 
ed States, and some of ihe West India Islands, 
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than in any other writer except Henry Thoreau, | which to protect themselves, ae in hi ket a retainer from parties who will 
efeat. in his pocket a it cility i i , i itori : . ‘ 
cility t» Che varied demands 06 his editorial po- | and in the following year published an account of — 


It will enhance Gov. 


who has none at all. He is as wholesome as 
spring. With him it is all fair weather, all out of 
doors. Ona hot day let any one take up Henry 
Thoreau and drink out ot that spring. Ile 1s 
the divine mood; but when you get into that 
weak mood you had better not drink very deep. 
His is a grand mind which is pretty nearly divin- 
ized. 








Waifs of “Warrington.” 
-_- 
SUNDRY TOPICS OF LOCAL AND GENERAL 
INTEREST. 
A POLITICAL KEMINISCENCE. 

Those of us who have reached Mr. Henry 
Holmes’s hostelry at Manomet Point [Plymouth], 
year after year, by the tedious ride ot seven niles 
over a rough road, will not be sorry to see a road 
chartered which will bring us four or five miles 
nearer by rail, if we last long enough, and keep up 
ourannual pilgrimage tillit is finished. I have been 


going to doso much good as the petitioners sup- | 
posed, but the arguments against it, even those | 
whici are put by Mr. Dickinson, seem to me to, 
be largely nonsense and fallacy. (I have not read | 


member it as well as when it was delivered by | 





| rial by every cotton newspaper in 1852 and 1853.) 

' Here is a bill which seems to be in the line of 
non-interference and the removal of restrictions: 
to wit, the bill concerning pilotage. I have not 
examined it carefully, but the first section pro-_ 

| vides that certain vessels which decline the services 

| of apilot shall not hereafter be obliged to pay pilot- 


| age tees! This looks reasonable. If you preier to | accept this doctrine." 


| walk from the Boston and Albany Raiiroad depot 


| in Boston to Young’s Hotel, you ought not to be | 


) compelled to pay a hackman in order that the hack 


every mill-owner in Lowell, and printed as edito- mined opposition to the dogma of infallibility dur- 


piety, as well as of democratic instincts. Twenty 
years ago he voted in the parliament of Frankfort 
for the separation of church and state, and ten 


Mr. Dickinson's speech for several years, but re- | Years ago declared war against the temporal pow- 


er of the Pope; while recently. he avowed deter- 


ing its discussion in the Ecumenical Council. Dr. 
Dollinger met the demand with an explicit, firm 


| denial, at the same time giving his reasons. At 


the close of his declaration, he says: ‘“‘Asa 
Christian, as a theologian, as a citizen, I cannot 
As one of the best living 
authorities in church history, Dr. Dullinger is 
able to make a particularly conclusive exposition 


its ancient dignity ; and why should the captain-of 
a coaster pay for a pilot he does not need? 


Point of view. His objection as a citizen, how- 
ever, will be regarded as most significant, since 





| At the inauguration of the statue of Joseph War- 
jren, at Bunker Hill, June 17, 1357, a conspicuous 
| guest was James Murray Mason, Senator of Vir- 
| sinia, author of the fugitive slave-law. 


| With a scowl ou his face through the iong proceed- 


‘ings, and heard all the “complimentary flunkey- ; 


|ism” addressed to him by orator and speakers 
_ without the least softening of his haughty fea- 
tures. When at last the toast was offered to 
which he was expected to respond, he rose ina 
Peculiariy sullen mood, threw with an impatient 
gesture his broad-brimmed soft hat upon the seat, 
;and proceeded to recall us all tu our ‘‘constitu- 
tional duties.” His whole manner was that of 
‘insolent defiance and contempt, as though he had 





Deatu or Ex-Senator James M. Mason.— | 


He aat | 


come before him for trial. 
Claflin’s high character, even, by removing such 
‘an improper person from the railroad board be- 
| fore he has a chance to r2siga, for this, I take it, 
he cannot but do with this exposure over him. 
An important bill to establish a board of har- 
bor and lend commissioners, introduced into the 
| Senate by Mr. Bird of Noriclk, and opposed by 
i the committee on harbors, called forth considera- 
ble debate. Mr: Bird detended it on the ground 
‘of economy, claiming that the labors of the two 
' poards could be done as well and more cheaply 
' by une, while Mr. Goodman of Berkshire, a mem- 
| ber of the committee, urged that no economy 
| would result from the appointment of a new 
' board, whose members must learn the duties of 
| the office, and the provision of the bill that one 
member shall be an enginecr would necessitate 
| the payment of a salary equal to the present pay 
lof the whole board, while the land commission | 
would expire in another year by the pale of the 
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sition. Over the signature of “Wachuset” he | 
wrote entertaining and instructive letters, while | 
his lighter essays and tales in the Aé/antic and Old | 
and New were of rare merit. He was for atime} 
the editor of the Evening Gazette, and since 1864 | 
connected with the Advertiser. He was a quiet 
and very lovable gentieman. 
The Roman Pontiff is not only troubled just | 
now about the Dr. Dollinger recusance, but the | 
Austrian government has this week officially an- 
nounced that it has decided to favor the abolition | 
of the concordat. This treaty, which was ratified | 
in 1855, makes all decrees and ordinances of the | 
pope binding upon the Catholics of Austria, with- 


| out previous sanction of the government, and, 


among other things, gives the bishops full con- 


his travels, entitled ‘‘A Trip tothe Tropics.” 

Some time ago a gentleman changed his resi~ 
dence in the Highlands. ne !ady mentioned 
the fact to another, saying that Mr. —— had gone 
to “Ionic Hall” to board. The second lady was 
not fa‘viliar with affairs at the Highlands, and 
seems to have misunderstood the name of the es- 
tablienment; for some days later she asked her 
triend how ‘‘Mr. liked living at Diana Call’s,”’ 

We are glad to iearn that Mr. J. E. Babson, fa- 
miliarly known as ‘Tom Folio,” is collecting fur 

ublication in book-form the fugitive papers of 
Nathaciel Hawthorne. A good many ot thee. 
waifs are floating about among the periodicals of 
twenty five or thirty years ago, and their preser- 
vation wiil be a positive benetfaction to our litera- 
ture. Mr. Babson possesses special qualifications 
for the work, as was amply evidenced in the “Ear- 
ly and Late Papers’’ of Thackeray, which were ’ 
collected by him. 
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Music Notes. 

PERABO AGAIN. 

Notwithstanding the unpropitious weather, Per- 
abo’s third matinee was quite as well attended as 
iumer ones have been, and the selections—four 
in number—were very enjoyable. Beethoven’s 
sonata, (opus 10, No. 3,) was very finely rendered. 
Mendelssohn's “‘scherzo’’ is a charming little ca- 
price, very brilliant, and was executed with a 
delicacy of touch and expression which is seidom 
excelled. The andante from Burgmiiller’s un- 
finished symphony is a pleasing composition, well 
arranged by Mr. Perab», and performed in a fin- 
ished and masterly style. The closing sonata 
(Schubert) is very melodious in all the move- 
ments, the ‘‘scherzo” and ‘“‘rondo’’ strongly sug- 
gestive of rippling water. The performer re- 
ceived hearty and well-deserved applause. 

THE HANDEL AND HAYDN TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 

The interest in this grand demonstration ia at- 
tracting deserved attention far and near, and the 
prospect is that of acontinued success through the 
entire series of entertainments. The programme 
presented is one of great excellence, and the prep- 
arations have been upon a broad scale. The so- 
ciety has been rehearsing very diligently the new 
works to be performed, and there is every pros- 
pect that all the oratorios will be brought out very 
tinely. The list of soloists engaged is a very 
strong one. The names of the two eminent Lon- 
don oratorio singers, Madame Rudersdortf and 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, added to those of Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, Miss Annie Cary, Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, etc., constitute such an array as has 
never before been brought together in this coun- 
try. The orchestral concerts, too, will be a prom- 
inent and attractive feature. The orchestra will 
number one hundred musicians, made up of the 
best players of this city and New York, under the 
direction of Mr. Carl Zerralin. The opening per- 
formance will be given on the afternoon of ‘Tues- 
day next, and the others will follow on the other 
afternoons and evenings of the week, closing on 
The advertisements 
give other particulars, and to them we refer with 
confidence that all who favor the society with 
their attendance will mark the occasion as one of 
the pleasantest of their musical experience. It 
will be seen that arrangements have been made 
for extra trains to accommodate suburban resi- 
dents, and that a grand public rehearsal will be 
given to-morrow (Sunday) evening. 

DEATH OF THALBERG. 

The death of Sigismund Thalberg, the great 
Iie was born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1812, his father being an Austri- 
an count, and enjoyed all the musical advantages 
that wealth could procure. He began his career 
at an early age, and before he attained his twen- 
ticth year wasa celebrated pianist, and ever since 
has shared with Liszt the throne of pianism in 
Europe. In 1845 he married a daughter of the 
basso Lablaéhe. For the last ten years he has 
not been heard in the concert-room, preterring to 
spend his time at his estate near Naples, wi:ere 
he was engaged in the culture of grapes, this 
pleasure occupying his time and thoughts to the 
exclusion of musical matters. His ambition was 
satisfied with a world-wide fame, and his wealth 
was very large. During his visit to America, 
over adozen years ago, Thalberg formed many 
friendships here; while as a pianist he made bim- 
self the standard with which all subsequent pian- 
ists of any pretensions were compared by our mu- 
sical public. No one who has heard him can for- 
get the exquisite grace of the style, and the half 
indifferent ease, with which he calmly solved the 
most diflicult problems of his art. He has en- 
riched the pianists’ repertoire with fantasias— 
like that on ‘‘Moise,”’ on “Norma,” and **Home, 
Sweet Home’’—which have enjoyed an unexam- 
pled popularity in the concert-room. His method 
of instruction for the piano-forte he was fond ot 
calling an ‘‘art of singing,’’ and he made the piano 
sing, indeed. He was the first pianist to take op- 
eratic airs and adapt them for the piano, preserv- 
ing the melody clear and prominent amid the most 
brilliant elaboration of simultaneous notes. Lis 
style was adopted by all modern pianists, ard is, 
in fact, the piano-turte music of the day. 

Art Notes. 
ART IN ROME, 





Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, of the Ztevol/ution, 
writes to the Golden Age that Mr. Story is finish- 
ing two new statues—an ideal one of Jerusalem 
in a female figure of heroic size amid a heap of 
ruins—and a practical portrait, one of George 
Peabody, the banker, as prosaic and matter-of- 
fact as the former is poetical. The face of Jeru- 
salem is full of sadness, and yet the old Hebrew 
spirit which cursed its enemies, and contidently 
expected Jehovah to share its resentments, lurks 
about the drooping eyes and compresses the lines 
of the lovely mouth almost into hardness; one 
arm falls listlessly by the side, the other rests 
upon the ruin against which she leans; the whole 


with the sorrowing woman, that the scepter has 
passed from Judah. Reinhardt, another of our 
American sculptors, whose marbles are full of 
beauty and sentiment, is making a colossal statue 
of Chief Justice ‘Taney, which has been ordered 
by the State of Maryland to adorn her capitol, and 
will prove a majestic figure and fine portrait. 
Rogers is busy and successful with heroic statues, 
as monuments for the States in commemoration of 
their sons who fell during the war. The crowning 
tigure of one made for Michigan is a grand, youti- 
ful and hervic-looking woman, the personifica- 
tion of America; and for the Pennsylvania State 
monument, to be erected at Philadelphia, he has 
made a portrait statue of Lincoln, of heroic size, 
and upon which the best comment yet uttered is 
that of a plain Western woman, who saw it in the 
studio and exclaimed: ‘Jes like him—jes like 
him. I’ve seen him setting so a hundred times; 
setting down jes so lanky, with his stomach all 
hollered in. It’s as natural as lite’’—and so it is. 
Miss Hosiner 13 busy with her life-size statue of 
the ex-queen of Naples, which promises to be one 
ot her best. Miss Foley is employed on portraits 
ot Wiiham and Mary Howitt, while Edmonia 
Lewis, the Atrican genius, is succeeding at least 
tolerably, having just finished a I:te-sized Madon- 
na and child, as an altar-piece for the young mar- 
quis of Bute, and a bust of Longfellow tor Har- 
vard College, superior to that by Powers of the 
same subject. Mrs. Bullard closes her review as 
follows: **The women sculptors need not alto- 
gether hide their diminished heads in the pres- 
ence of their brethren, nor is modern art, whether 
interpreted by man or woman, so despicable a 
thing as some of those would have us_ believe 
who are always looking backward, and who can 
tind no beauty in anything unless it is seen 
through the shatowy haze ot the past.” 
WESTFLELD'S BRONZE SOLDIER. 

Che whip and cigar-making town of Westfield, 
twelve niles trom Springtield, in this State, is 
flattering Uself that it is to have a monumental 
soldier not excelled in character by any in the 
Stute. 


tor itdid nobly in sending her quota, and more, 


Westfield certainly deserves such honor, 


to the war. he statue was finished at Chicopee 
on Saturday last. Its) artist was Melzar H 
Morsman ot that town. We are told that all 
that the design proaused is more than fulfilled, 
the massive grandeur of the figure adding a new 
element to the genius of its conception; and, as 
the watchful soldier stands with musket resting 
on his arm ready tor use, one side of his cape 
thrown back, a lock of damp hair fallen over his 
toreliead and Ins cap elevated tor the breezes to 


“all the world and his wife’’ have been, and will 
go again. The support to Mr. Jefferson is the 
same as in former visits, and is generally very ex- 
cellent. 

This (Saturday) evening that accomplished and 
versatile actress, Mrs. J. B. Booth—the best lady 
artiste that treads the boards of the Boston stage 
to-day—takes a benefit, when will be performed 
Shakespeare’s great drama of “Julius Cesar,” 
with the remarkable cast of last week, including 
Messrs. Montgomery, Creswick, Bennett and Ma- 
son, the distinguished English quartette, with Mrs. 
Booth as ‘‘Portia.”” The Boston Chorus Club 
volunteer a little vocal music, and the third act of 
“King John,” with Mr. and Mrs. Booth in the 
cast, will conclude the entertainment. It is a 
strong bill. 

Next week “Rip Van Winkle” will be contin- 
ued. 





THE “GLOBE.” 

The ever-delighful Robertsonian comedy of 
“School” was revived on Monday, and has held 
the stage during the week, to the great pleasure 
of the numerous attendants. In the cast now 
given Mr. Floyd appears as “Jack Poyntz” (orig- 
inally played by Mr. Frederick Robinson), Mrs. 
Chanfrau as “Bella” (Mrs. Barry’s role) Miss Or- 
ton as ‘‘Naomi Tighe” (in which Miss Blanchard 
was so popular), and Miss Iarris as “Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe’ (originally sustained by Mrs. Davenport). 
As Mr. Vandenhoff succeeded Mr. Shewell as 
“Lord Beaufoy,’’ he may be classed with the origi- 
nals, Messrs. LeMoyne, Griffiths and Daly, who 
have their old roles. Mr. Vandenhoff has, per- 
haps, made the most marked improvement of the 
original performers, and now gives a capital rep- 
resentation. All the others have rather intensified 
their parts to greater acceptance, if that be possi- 
ble, when we remember that LeMoyne is included 
in the list. Mrs. Chanfrau never appeared better 
than as the simple-hearted “Bella.” Miss Harris 
as ‘‘Mrs Sutcliffe’ was easy aid decisive. Miss 
Orton, as the heiress, was altogether too extrava- 
gant even for a spoiled East Indian girl. Mr. 
Floyd gave more of the foppish character to 
“Jack Poyntz” than our expectancy warranted 
after seeing Mr. Robinson’s delineation, but in 
his conception rendered it very finely. Tise wit, 
sentiment and taste of this play doubtless will 
make it popular as long as it can be run; but it 
must give way to other novelties in preparation. 
If any have not seen it, let them by all means. 

This (Saturday) afternoon a ‘‘School” matinee 
—the only one—will be given. This evening, 
“Love’s Sacrifice,” with the leading actors in the 
cast, and the musical brochure of ‘Molly Dear’’ 
willbe given. Next week, the latest London suc- 
cess, “Randall’s Thumb,” so long in preparation, 
will be presented in elegant style. 

ROTHERMEL’S GETTYSBURG. 

As the merits of this truly great painting be- 
come better known the numbers who visit the 
Meionaon daily increase. One view inevitably 
induces another, for it is a picture which bears the 
closest study and criticism. The general effect of 
the painting is magnificent, the coloring, the 
grouping, and tlic treatment of the landscape, being 
highly artistic; while in its details the picture is 
terribly graphic and real. [tis satisfactory alike 
to the critical student of art and to the more real- 
istic spectator who looks at it merely as a picture 
of a fight. ‘The artist has made a wonderful suc- 
cess in producing a painting®o! such high merit 
and at the same time so thoroughly popular in 
style and character. As to its merits, there is but 
one opinion among all who haveseen it. It should 
be distinctly understood that this is a wholly dif- 
ferent picture from Batchelder’s, lately on exhibi- 
tion here. 


About-Town Notes. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN DRAWING. 

A free exhibition of drawings by pupils in the 
public schools was opened in Horticultural Hall 
on Monday last and continued three days. The 
hall was fully occupied, and the collection was 
sufficient to require several hours for fair inspec- 
tion. ‘There was an extensive array of specimens 
from the Shurtleff school, every pupil being rep- 
resented. This gave an interesting exhibition of 
the different grades of the art, according to the 
charts of Mr. Bartholomew, and also the various 
degrees of aptness and proficiency on the part of 
the pupils. ‘Then there were contributions from 
the Latin school, the High schools, and the girls’ 
High and Normal school, which, having the ad- 
vantage generally of shading, were likely to at- 
tract the attention more than the less prominent, 
but really more curious, at least to those interest- 
ed in the experiment, specimens from the young- 
er pupils. ‘Ihe evening drawing-school, as might 
be expected, contributed the largest share, and 
these drawings constituted the most prominent 
feature of the exhibition. They embraced a va- 
riety of subjects, anatomical, architectural, botan- 
ical and mechanical, and occupied the center of the 
hall and the platform. Aimong them were pieces 
which will command the favorable judgment of 
artists as well asthe admiration of less critical vis- 
itors. In one corner of the hall was a collection of 
original desizns by pupils of the Dearborn School, 
in some of which no little taste and ingenuity was 
evinced. This exhibition was the first of the kind 
in the country, but, independent of that, or of the 
curiosity of the affair in any way, it presented the 
tiresc results of an important experiment which 
bids fair to add greatly to the value of our system 
of public school education. The drawing depart- 
ment in the public schools has been in operation 
only a little more than a year, and has been under 
the direction of a special committee, of which Mr, 
William T. Brigham is chairman, and Dr. William 
Woods secretary. The instructors are Messrs. 
William N. Bartholomew, in the Giris’ High and 
Normal school; Henry Hitchings, English High 
school; C. A. Barry, Latin school; and Miss Mer- 
cy A. Bailey, Dorchester High school. Jn the 
tree evening school the instructors are Daniel W. 
Willard, William E. Hoyt, Henry Richards, C. 
M. Moore, Charles Furmaux, C. S. Ward, Frank 
B. Morse, Frank L. Fernald and William A. Vike. 
Messrs. Bartholomew, Hitchings and Barry divide 
among them the supervision of instruction in the 
other schools, where the regular teachers give 
the lessons. 

{From the Springtield Ropwolicta.} 
BOSTON’S WILL. 

It must be said of Boston that though it leaves 
undone @ great many things that it ought to do, 
it does with a will whatever it undertakes. The 
French fair, lately held, is an illustration; it will 
clear $70,000, and perhaps more, in spite of the 
shock given to French sympataies by the gro- 
tesque and bloody revolution of Paris. This 
speaks well for Boston philanthropy, while the 
subscriptions to the new Art Museum bear still 
more ample testimony to the Boston love for art. 
Nearly a quarter of a million dollars have been 
subscribed within the last year to this enterprise, 
which is going torward with speed and good taste 
to its accomplishmeat. Meanwhile Boston is not 
backward in promoting a love of the beautiful in 
other and less ambitious ways. 

ANCIENT ART IN BOSTON. 
, It has long been the desire of some of the most 
enlightened amateurs in Boston to open a free 
gallery of casts from the antique sculpture, in 
which the European galleries are so rich. Very 
few of the original remains of classic art can be 
expected to find their way to our country, but, 
tor most purposes, a cast of them is just as good, 
and these can be procured without excessive ex- 
penditure. Placed before our people, and espe- 
cially the young, and those who are learning any 
of the numerous forms of useful and ornamental 





bathe his brow, there is reeognized the look of 
determined, devoted patriotism which character- 


ized those whom the monument is intended to | 
honor. This statue, in design and execution, is | 


the product of Mr. Morsman’s skill and taste, and | 


the first fall-zrown fruit of several years’ strict 
and specitic cultivation of native artstic talent, 
both at home and abroad, and it is a proud in- 
auguration of tbe career he has chosen. He has 


executed tour other bronze devices for the four | 


sides of the monument, the coats of arms of the 


United States and Massachusetts, which are to be | 


opposites, and two plates, one bearing the names 
of the dead soldiers, aud the other the inscription, 
*“Westtield honors her sons fallen in the defense 
of liberty, union and independence.” The monu- 


ment ts of Concord granite,.and when the statue | 


is elevated the whole structure will stand eighteen 


’ aioe 
feet high. 


Dramatic Notes, 
THE “BOSTON,” 

The week opened with the engagement of Mr 
Joseph Jefferson in his incomparable rofe of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” and though, as usual at the periods 
of his engagement, the prices of admission were 
enbanced, the houses have been nightly crowded, 
and (he utmost satisfaction has been received by 
all atteudants. If there is anything new to noie 
in the pertormance of the sleepy Dutchman, it is 
that Mr. Jefferson has rather intensified than oth- 
erwise the strong points of his delineation which 
before gave so much gratification. The tearful 
incidents of the lone and deserted man are made 
even more sad and depressing, while the humor has 
lost none of its flavor and is reudered more piquant 
by the heightened depression. We hardly know 
of a finer representation, as a whole, than this, 
and we need hardly urge every one to see it, as 








art, these perfect forms and unequaled voncep- 


| tions of Greek sculpture would do more to traia 
jthe eye and te mind than any other means. 


Acting upon this belief, a few members of the 
American Social Science Association, living in 
Boston and its vicinity, undertook, a year or two 
»go, to embellish the hall of a large public 
/ school with such a collection of casts, and the re- 
| sult of their effort may now be seen at the Girls’ 
| High school building in West Newton street, half 
way between the Tremont House and the Nor- 
| folk House, and not very tar from the St. James 
Hotel. 
ORNAMENTATION OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
The great feature of this collection is a copy of 
| the sculptured frieze of the Parthenon, more com- 
plete than any copy hitherto imported. Some 
| fifty of the seventy slabs composing this great 
work of Phidias and his pupils are copied in plas- 
| ter for the Beston school hall, which has been fin- 
ished with an architrave resting on Doric pilasters 
so as to receive these copies. The original ran 
around the outside of the cella or body ot the Par- 


thenon, about thirty feet above the base of the | 


wall; and, being under the peristyle, was at some 
distance trom the light. It represents the great 
Panathenaic procession of the whole Athenian 
peopie, wending their way, at the solemn aad joy- 


ous national festival, to the summit of the temple- | 


crowned Acropolis. Here are the Attic popula- 
tion of all ages and sexes and conditions—some 
in chariots, some on horseback, some on foot; 
maidens bearing baskets filled with votive offer- 
ings; old men with olive-branches, and in the 
midst a ship, trom whose mast hung the peplus, 
acrocus-colored garment embroidered with myth- 
ological figures, the tribute of the Athenian maid- 
ens, or rather of the whole Athenian people, to 
the goddess Pallas Athena. The ceremony of 
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delivering the peplus to the archon and priestess 
of the temple, with the Olympian deities seated 
on either side, is represented in that part of the 
frieze above the stage in the Boston hall. 

Not far off is the beautiful Caryatid, copied from 
that stolen by Lord Elgin in 1814, one of six 
which supported the Erectheum on the Acropolis, 
and of which five still remain, while the other is 
in the British Museum, where the Scotch noble- 
man placed his spoils fifty or sixty years ago. 
Between the pilasters which support the Parthe- 
non frieze, brackets and pedestals are placed for 
the twenty busts and statues which complete the 
Boston collection. Among these are statues of 
the Venus of Milo, the Diana of Gabii, the so- 
called “Genius of the Vatican,” the Capuan 
Psyche, and the well-known Demost:ienes; and 
the Phidian busts of Jupiter and Juno, the Homer 
of the Capitol, the voung Augustus, two famous 
Apollos, one very ancient, Pericles, sculapius, 


etc. 

The collection is choice, rather than large, and 
cost but little more than $1600, of which nearly 
half, or 3786, was paid for the Parthenon frieze 
alone, the fifty slabs of which cost between $15 
and $16 each. The Caryatid cost about $70, or 
less than a bid portrait of Cornelius Paddlebox, 
or General Bumptious or Rev. Dr. Cheesewax 
would be bought for, while the archaic bust of 
Apollo actually came over from London for less 
than six dollars,and the Zeus Trophonois cost 
the ridiculously small sum of $256. These fig- 
ures show how much is within the range even of 
frugal outlay in art-galleries of this sort. 

TO WHOM THE CREDIT IS DUE. 

The principal credit of the Boston school gallery 
is due to Mr. James M. Barnard, who presented 
the frieze of the Parthenon, which he proposed 
should be the main thing in the collection; Mr. 


Charles C. Perkins, who has done much in carry- 
ing out the idea of such a pupils’ gallery ; and Mr. 
Samuel Eliot, the president of the Social Science 
Association, who has aided and supported the en- 
terprise in very important ways, and who now 
publishes, in the journal of the association, an ac- 
count of the collection, with such information as 
will enable others to establish such galleries or 
make collections, larger or smaller, for the same 
purpose. None of our readers, who have a spare 
hour or two in Boston, can use it better than by 
visiting the West Newton street school-house. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The first permanent foothold that the Pullman 
cars get in New England is to be in the estab- 
lishment of a night line of them between Boston, 
Portland and Bangor, over the Eastern Railroad. 
It will come into competition with the night boats 
between Boston and Portland, which have long 
monopolized a large share of the travel between 
Boston and Maine, and carry it comfortably ata 
low price. But all experience elsewhere shows 
that with the best of railway accommodations, a 
profitable competition, even at much higher prices, 
may be maintained on the land routes. The new 
arrangement has already commenced. 

Charles H. Davis has been appointed master of 
the Suffolk house of correction at Boston, vice 
Robbins deceased. 

‘Tne Congregationalists of Boston and vicinity 
have raised $150,000 for the purchase of the Som- 
erset Club House estate on Beacon street, to be 
converted to the uses of that denomination, and 
called the Congregational Home. Fifty thousand 
dollars in addition is to be raised for building pur- 
poses. 

The exercises at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
English high school in Music Hall, Tuesday, con- 
sisted of the formal unveiling of a marble bust of 
[Thomas Sherwin, late master of the school; 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Babcock of Dedham; an ora- 
tion by J. Wiley Edmunds; a poem by Rev. R. 
C. Waterman, and addresses by Messrs. Thomas 
Gaffield, John B. Babcock and C, M. Cumston. 
The graduates of the school and the members of 
the State and city governments, including Gov. 
Claflin and Mayor Gastun, were escorted to the 
hall by a procession composed of graduates of 
all the classes since the school was founded. The 
class of 1865 was presented witha beautiful ban- 
ner, in h onor of turning out the largest per cent. 
of the class members, beating the first class (of 
1821) by only a fraction of one per cent. 

Patrick Sullivan, 11 years old, has been tapping 
the till of his employer since February 22, attend- 
ing Howard Athenaeum five nights in the week, 
where his constant appearance caused him to be | 
called the “young Rothschild.’”” 

Smoke was discovered issuing from the boat- 
swain’s locker in the schoolship “George M. Bar- 
nard” in the harbor, on Sunday morning, but the 
tire was extinguished without serious damage. 
Notice was sent to the chief of police, who sent a 
detail of officers aboard the ship. The boys want- 
ed to escape in the confusion, but didn’t. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A case which has been on trial before Judge 
Gray of Worcester, in which T. K. Earle of Wor- 
cester and his wife, from whom he is divorced, 
are interested, was decided on Friday, giving the 
custody of the two children, a boy and girl, 13 
and 7 years of age respectively, to the wife. On 
Sunday Mr. Earle hired a carriage and, accompa- 
nied by two friends, proceeded to Salem, where 
the woman and children reside. He called on 
Mr. Ives, counsel for Mrs. Earle, and stated that 
he wished to see the children. Mr. Ives called 
upon her, and she give her consent. The chil- | 
dren accordingly went, accompanied by Mr. Ives, 
to the place where Mr. Earle had his carriage in 
readiness with his two friends. Upon meeting 
Mr. Ives, he grabbed the girl, while one of the 
other men seized the boy. Mr. Earle succeeded 
in getting the girl into the carriage, but Mr. Ives, 
seizing the other man by the throat, prevented | 
the abduction of the boy. Mr. Earle immediately | 
started for Boston, the party having the boy be- | 
ing arrested there. Mr. Ives, with Deputy Mar- | 
shal Danwymple of Salem, immediately secured 
a carriage and pursued Mr. Earle. Upon arriv- | 
ing at Chelsea, they lost track of him, but he was | 
atterwards arrested in Charlestown and taken to 
Salem in charge of the Marshal. The next day 
he was bailed out by his brother, Mayor Earle of | 
Worcester. It is thought Mr. Earle is insane—at | 
any rate, he is temporarily confined in the Wor- | 
cester asylum. 
A railroad is nearly finished between Cohasset 
and Duxbury, and that part of the latter place | 
known as ‘‘the nook” will be called “Standish,’’ | 
and a hotel and several summer residences and | 
cottages will be put up. | 
Capt. John H. Dike, who commanded the | 


Stoneham company in the 6th Massachusetts reg- | 

iment and was wounded in the march through Bal- | 

timore in 1861, died at Stoneham, on Friday, aged | 

37. He was buried Sunday with military and | 

masonic honors. | 
MAINE. 

Rey. Dr. Harris has resigned the presidency of | 
Bowdoin College and accepted a New Haven pro- | 
tessorship. It is expected that Gov. Chamberiain | 
will succeed him at Bowdoin. 

The vast quantities of lumber taken from the 
State for the past few years have increased the. 
value of the product very much; but the water 
powers of Maine exceed in extent all the rest of | 
New England, and they will be in constant use in | 
coming years. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

This last statement of the complexion of tlie | 
Legislature is this: ‘‘ Whole number of represen- 
tatives purporting to be elected is 329—Repub- | 
licans 166, Democrats and Labor Retormers 163; 
Republican majority over all, 3. At least four , 
ot those who are declared elected have no right | 
to seats in the Legislature. All of these four are ' 
classed as Democrats. The Senate stands five 
Republicans and five Democrats, with two va- 
cancies. Thus it will be seen that, unless some 
Republicans elected are removed by death, or 
sell out alter the fashion of the infamous Winans, 
our party wiil control the organization of the 
Legislature, and James Pike will be chosen Gov- 
ernor. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
FREE MORNING CONCERTS. 
Early in the morning rise, 
To the Common quick retreat, 
Without money, without price, 
Hear the birds their songs repeat, 
Where the carpet, green and nice, 
Lies spread out beneath your feet; 
Nature in her new Spring dress 
Seems as full of happiness 
As the Boys in their new “CLoTHEs,”’ 
They've just bought at GeorGe FEeNno’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 














BIRTHS. 
In North Easton, May 3d,ason;(A. A., Jr.,) to ALA. 
{and Clara M. Gilmore. 


MARRIAGES. 
| “In Dorchester District, 34 inst., by Rev. Nathaniel 
Hall, Mr. Davies Wilson of Kansa+ to Miss M. C. Cop- 
peahagen of Boston. 


_ DEATHS, 


In this city, 28th ult., Mr. George B. Woods, 27. 

| 30th ult., Mrs. Anna Maria, wife of Joseph A. Keller, 

| 64 yrs. 4 mos. 

| In West Roxbury, 28th ult., Abby Harding, wife of 
Aaron D. Weid. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


}1g@™ MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU - 
TION.—Notice is hereby given that the following gentle 
men have signified their acceptance of the offices desig 
nated of the Mercantile Savings Institution, viz: 

President, Lyman S. HaPpGoop. 








Thomas Russell, James Ritchie, J. F. C. Hyde. 
Clerk, Anson J. Stone. 
Attorney, Alphonso J. Robinson. 
Appraisers, Andrew B. Potter, Samuel A. Bradbury: 


shaw, Hiram Johnson, B. B. Brown, Richard P. Mallo- 
ry, Briggs Mann, George A. Shaw, Nathaniel F. Saf - 
ford, James H. Collins, C. W. Warren, C. C. Churchill, 
Moses W. Pond, Daniel Monroe, Andrew Jones, Ste- 
phen H. Cutter. 

Attest: ANSON J. STONE, Clerk. 
Boston, May 6, 1871. lt 
7g" MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 

TION, No. 48 Summer St., Corn. oF ARCH.—Sir per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on ihe 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000. 
Boston, April 29, 1871. 3m Apr. 29. 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


— BY — 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTON. 
Oliver Optic’s New Books. 

DESK AND DEBIT; or, The Catastrophes of a 
Clerk. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

THE ONWARD AND UPWARD SERIES. 
By OLIVER Optic. To be completed in six volumes. 
Illustrated. Per vol., $1.25. 

1. Field and Forest; or, The 
Farmer. 

2. Plane and Plank; or, The Mishaps of a Me- 
chanic. 

3. Desk and Debit; or, The Catastrophes of a 
Clerk. (Others in preparation. ) 





Fortunes of a 





“Full of Humor.’ 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS : 


Prose and Poetry, for the use of Reading Clubs and for 
Public and Social Entertainment. By Pror. Lewis 
B. Monror. Vol.1. Humorous. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





“A Scripture Guide-Book.’’ 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXT-BOOK: 


Embracing an Historical Tabular View of the Gospels; 
Tables of the Parables, Discourses, and Miracles of 
Christ; Predictions in the Old Testament, with their 
Fulfillment in the New; Classification of the Books 
of the New Testament, with Observations on Each; 
Biographical Sketches; Descriptions of Places; and 
pong ee Chronological Table. With Maps show- 
ing the Journeys of Jesus and St. Paul, &c., &c. 
Compiled from the works of the most eminent Bibli- 
cal writers, by STEPHEN Hawes, author of ‘Syn- 
chronology of Sacred and Profane History.’’ Cloth. 
75 cents, 





ie Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 


Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New York City. 
May 6. 1 


THE 

PERRY GOLD MEDAL MOWER, 
The American Iilay-Tedder, 
Bart’sSELFeADJUSTING HORSE-RA KE. 





Made only by 


AMES PLOW CO., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chines. Dealersin Seeds, Fertilizers, and other require- 
ments of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
—AND— 

53 Beekman Street, New York. 

May 6. tf 


BENJAMIN B. WILEY, 
Real Estate and Loan Agent, 148 Wash- 
ington Street, capita fil. 
MONEY suately loaned for non-residents, in large and 
smail sums, at 8,9 and 10 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually, where desired. Taxes paid and proper- 
ty rented. Lands bought aud sold. Refers to Henry 
n 











Callender, Esq., Boston. 3m* May 6. 
NOTICE. 
Custom Department. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SILK MIXED 
SUITINGS. 


We have opened in this department a very fine line of 
Silk Mixed Suitings, of the manufacture of J. W. Jan- 
sen of Montjoie and John Taylor & Sons, West of Eng- 
land, in stripes and plain mixtures—black, blue, brown, 
green and olive, by far the handsomest silk mixtures 
we have ever offered. 

We have marked these goods at the extremely low 
price of 

FIFTY DOLLARS PER SUIT. 
(Coat $30, Pantaloons $13, Vest $7.) 

Made to order in the best style, with first-class work- 

manship. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington St. 
Boston, May 6, 1871. 2t 














PER “MALTA.” 
ENGLISH 


DINNER SETS 


RECEIVED BY 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington Street, 


May 6. 2t Corner of School street, Boston. 








| VOSE & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES 


— ARB THE — 


PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. 
Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- 
amine. 
Every Pianoforte made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 
James W. Vose, Irvine B. Vose, WILLarp A. Vose. 
May 6. tf 


nest: THREES 
BLOCK,” 
456 Washington Street, 
CORNER OF ESSEX STREET. bi 


YOUTHS’, BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE CLOTHING, 


The Largest and Cheicest Steck Ever Ofe- 
fered te the Trade. 


“LIB 


These goods have been made up especially for the city 
trade, and for neatness and thoroughness of work, as 
well as style, are equal to ordered work. 


Prices the Lowest. Onc Price. 





S. P. BENNETT & CO., 


456 Washington Street, 


' May 6. It Cermer Essex St. 


Vice Presidents, William Claflin, R. A. Richards, | 








THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1871. 





MERICAN WATCHES. 





The prominent position attained by the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


In the manufacture of - 


RELIABLE TIMEKEEPERS 


| 
| 


and enables them to commend these 


W ATCH ES 


to their customers. 
qualities in 


GOLD AND SILVER CASES, 
—AT— 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


ee ee 
BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS, 
3831 Washington St. 
May 6. 2t 





ARTHUR HELPS. 


CONVERSATIONS ON WAR AND GENERAL CUL- 
TURE. lvol.12mo. Price $1.50. 

By the same author, ‘“‘Realmah,’’ ‘‘Casimir Marem- 
ma,”’ ‘‘Companions of My Solitude,”’ ‘‘Essays Written 
in the Intervals of Business,’’ ‘‘Brevia.’’ 5 vola. in a 
neat box. Price $8.50. 


JULES MICHELET. 


FRANCE BEFORE EUROPE. Translated under 
the supervision of the author. One vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


| READY THIS DAY. 
| 





Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 





May 6. BOSTON. lt 
“LIBERTY TREE 
BLOCK,” 


456 WASHINGTON ST., 
CORNER OF ESSEX STREET. 


We are now making to order :— 


Cheviot Suits, popular colors............ $30 
Fancy Cassimere Suits........ ............ 30 
Blue Diagonal Suits....................0008 32 
Genuine Scotch Suits ....................45. 35 
Blue, Brown and Black Tricot Suits.... 40 
Blue and Mixed Granite Suits............ 40 


DRESS AND BUSINESS SUITS AT EQUALLY 
LOW PRICES. 


Our stock of PIECE GOODS comprises all the la- 
test styles of the best Foreign and American makes. 

We guarantee the most thorough workmanship and 
perfect fit. 


ONE PRICE. 


§. P. BENNETT & CO., 


456 Washington St., 
May 6. lt COR. OF ESSEX ST. 


1871. 





WE ARENOW OPENING a very largo and finely- 
selected stock of 


CARPETINGS, 
CONSISTING OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
TIIREE-PLY, 
SUPERFINE, 
AND ALL THE CHEAPER GRADES, 
TOGETHER WITH 


OIL CLOTHS, MATTING, MATS, RUGS, 


—AND— 


Window Shades. 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


93 Court & 5 Hanover Sts., 
BOSTON, 


- CHOICE GROCERIES, 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Extra aod Medium grades FLOUR, Kentucky Sugar 
Cured (Golden) HAMS, PHILLIPS’S BEACH DUN 
FISH; genuine Irish and Scotch OAT MEAL; Dr. 
Ridge’s PATENT FOOD, Liebig's PATENT FOOD and 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Fine Volong, Japanand Breakfast TEAS. Of 
COFFEES 


we make a specialty, and the Fine Arabic, Mocha and 
Old Government Java, roasted in 


NEW PATENT SILVER-LINED ROASTER, 


Is superior in flavor and cheaper than any otherin mar- 
ket. With a large variety of 


FANCY GROCERIES, 
Which we shall sell at the lowest cash prices. 


JOHN C. FERNALD & CO., 


27 BOYLSTON STREET. 





GEO. W. WARE & CoO., 
157 Tremont Strect, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


FURNITURE 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
INCLUDING 
Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Furni- 


ture, Lace and Drapery Curtains and 
Window Shades. 


ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
We call the attention of the lovers of foreign Litera- 
ture to 


OUR NEW FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 


40 Winter street, Boston. 
Subscriptions taken for all Foreign Periodicals. 








60 A WEEK paid. If you ‘want business, 
send stamp to NoveLtyY Co., Saco, Me. Ely Apls 
“GENTS, READ THIS! 








WE WILL Pay 
AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 PER WEEK and ex- 
penses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. Address M. WAGNER & 
CO., Marshall, Mich. Feb. 18. 
\ ANTED—AGENTS ($20 ye day) to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch”’ 
alike on both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and 
cheapest family Sewin achine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. Ely 5810 


YT OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
LN scriber has been duly appointed Administrator of 
the estate of EDWARD T. TAYLOR, late of Boston in 
the County of Suffolk, deceased, and has taken upon 
himself that trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said de- 
ceased are requi to exhibit the same; and all persons 
indebted to said estate are called upon to make pay- 
ment to him. THOMAS RUSSELL, 

Boston, April 28, 1871. Administrator. 

Apr. 29. 3t 


ANTED—AGENTS! 875 to $250 per 

month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. e will 
pay $100) for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock-Stitch."”” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 820 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 


R6m 














CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo., 
or Chicago, Ill. E3m Apr. 29. 


| Warrants the attention of the best houses in the TRADE 
Trustees, John A. Nowell, A. P. Blake, Fred. H. Hen- } 


All the raricties of the various 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


| PARLOR SUITS 


| Covered in English Haircloth, Plush Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sefas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST : 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete 


ranted in every particular. Purchasers will find it 


perior assortment before making their selections. 
Laycock's best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Factory 1n East CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Apr. 8. 3m 


MRS. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 


123 WEST CONCORD ST., BOSTON. 


Hours from 9 till 4. Public Circles Sunday and 
Wednesday Evenings. 3m Apr. 1. 








GEORGE HEWS & CoO. 


(Established in 1831.) 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


We will sell a good Piano for a small protit, and war- 
\rant it, which we feel justified in saying after an expe- 
rience of thirty-five years in the business. Any person 
wishing to purchase and not feeling able tu pay the en- 
tire price down for an instrument, can, by payment of 
$25 to $100 at the time, and from 50) cents to one dollar 
a day afterward, have the use of a tine Piano, at the 
same time having this convenient method of paying for 
it. Grand, Square and Upright Pianos to rent, anda 
portion of the rent allowed toward the purchase. See- 
ond-hand Pianos, Organs and Melodeons, in good order, 
at prices from $50 to $250. Pianos tuned and repaired 
in the best manner. Old Pianos bought or taken in ex- 


en GEORGE HEWS & CO. 


379 Washington Strect. 
Apr. 22. 4t 





LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


WATCHES. 
CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


Have just received a new invoice of 


EKEGREN WATCHES, 


With *Reed’s Patent Regulator,” by which 
these watches can be Regulated with the 
greatest exactness. 

Every wearer of a Watch knows the difli- 
eulty of moving the r gulator with the deli- 
cacy required to correct small variations. 
By this simple arrangement the regulator 
may be moved with anaccuracy and certaine 
ty not attainable by any other method. 

C., M. & F., having purchased the Patent 
Right to attach this regulator, are prepared 


to apply it to any watch that will admit of it. 


240 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





SMITH’S | 


AMERICAN ORGANS! 


Facilities for the production of Musical Instruments 
consist of 
Wellechosen Materials, 
Labore-saving Machinery, 
Musical Knowledge and Experience, 
Refined Taste in Decoration, 
Division of Manual Labor, 
Active Personal Supervision, 
and Ample Capital. 

The Messrs. SMITH believe that their 
FACILITIES ARE UNEQUALLED 
And that their Establishment cannot be surpassed in 
any of these particulars. 
GF But it is not claimed that the AMERICAN OR- 
GAN is sold at the lowest price,—as the Manufacturers 
have no desire to waste their time upon feeble and charac- 
terless instruments, nor to furnish a supply of dissatisfac- 
tions, even at the low price of 350 each. Nothing worthy 
can be produced for such a sum, 
BY ANY HOUSE WHATEVER. 
The Messrs. Smith mean to make ONLY the dest reed 
instruments, and they are satisfied that a discriminating 


public is willing to pay the value of what it gets. 


THE AMERICAN ORGAN 


Is elegant in appearance, thoroughly constructed, with 
powerful and steady bellows, with exquisitely-voiced 
reeds, finely-contrasted qualities of tone, and ingenious 
mechanical contrivances for increase of power and for 
expression. 
This excellence is not the result of chance, but follows 
their well-devised system, so that each Organ is perfect 
of its kind. There is no more chance for inferior work 
than in the Springfield Armory. 

Every Instrument is Warranted. 
*,* An clegantly-illustrated Circular, containing de- 
scriptions and prices, will be sent postpaid on applica- 
tion. 
Twenty Years Established! 30,000 in use! 

GET THE BEST. 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CARPETS! CARPETS! 
Tapestry Carpets, 


AT $1.00, $1.00, $1.00 PER YARD. 
ALL-WOOL CARPETS, STRAW MAT- 


TINGS AND OIL-CLOTHS 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


BEST ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


IN NEW DESIGNS. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


66 Hanover Street, 


UNpDER THE AMERICAN Hove. 


“BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 


AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— : 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 
Baker’s Prepared UVocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Vocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure Chocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Y ¥ 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and 
will immediately be put into paper, without being ex- 
posed to inspection. The highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
ParperR MANUFACTURERS, 





Simmons’ Block, 45 Water St., Boston. 


greatly to their advantage to examine our large and su- 


We import direct from the manufacturer Samuel 
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! ENTERTAINMENTS. 
z THE GLOBE. 
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This (Saturday) afternoon only, 
SCHOOL 


atinee. 


. | This (s ay) eveni 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock by Weimar A aco 
experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsurpass- 
ed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, war- 


ms LOVE’S SACRIFICE, 

with a great cast, including Messrs. WALLACK. Le- 
MOYNE, GRIFFITHS, ALY, VANDENHOFE 
CLAIR, Mrs. CHANFRAU, Miss HARRIS, Miss OR: 
ge hag and ag ge musical sketch of Melly 
with Songs - M. W. FISKE 
MARTA FIsnie y Mr. M. W. FISKE and Miss 
| On Monday next, the new Comedy, by W. S. Gil 

now acting with immense success in Lendes, entitled 


RANDALL'S THUMB, 


, cast to the entire strength of the company. 
Seats can now be secured. g 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J.B. Boeritis aa LessEK AND MANaGen. 





| 
| 
| This (Saturday) afternoon, the famous Comedian, 
| MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, in his world re. 
; howned character of 

| 


RIP VAN WINKLE, 


| produced with splendid new scenes and mechanism. 
Other characters by Mrs. Booth, Miss Noah, Miss 
ea eo gg wag ee. Norton, France, 
Maginnis, Clark, Rooney, Russell, Master John Brow 
Miss Portia Albee. Coe 
This (Saturday) evening, benefit of 
Mrs. J. B. BOOTH, 
with the great drama of JULIUS CESAR, in which 
the strong cast of Walter Montgomery, William Cres- 
wick, James Bennett and Charles Kemble Mason, and 
oer gape Pal tlhe pac re followed by the third 
act o NG JOHN, with the assistance 
ey i @ assistance of Mr. J. B. 
Monday night, Mr. JEFFERSON and RIP VAN 
WINKLE for the entire week. : : <2 


- HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


SECOND TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 





A PUBLIC REHEARSAL of the Choral numbers of 
the programme announced for the Opening Concert of 
the Festival, which occurs on TUESDAY AFTER- 
NOON, the 9th inst., will take placé at the BOSTON 
MUSIC HALL, on 

SUNDAY EVENING, the 7th inst. 
commencing at 7} o'clock. 





Tickets, with secured seats, 
Hall, at $1 each. 

All holders of season tickets will be admitted without 
extra charge, and occupy their secured seats for the 
Festival. LORING BARNES, Secretary. 

May 6. It 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


RAILROAD NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been effected for EXTRA 

TRAINS on the various roads, to be run as follows: 
BOSTON AND MAINE. 

Leave Boston on Wednesday and Saturday, May 10th 
and 13th, at 11.15 for Reading; and for Medford and 
East Somerville at 11.20 on same evenings. 

EASTERN ROAD. 

Teave Boston for Salem on Thursday and Saturday, 

May 11th and 18th, at 11.20. 2 
BOSTON AND LOWELL. 

Leave Boston for Woburn and way stations, on Sun- 

day evening, May l4th, at 11.15. 
BOSTON AND ALBANY. 

On Sunday evening, the 14th, Boston to South Fra- 

mingham; and Boston and Brookline. 
LORKING B. BARNES, 
See. H. and H. So. 


are now for sale at the 








May 6. It 


GRAND 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL! 


THE SECOND REGULAR TRIENNIAL 
FESTIVAL OF THE 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 


Will be held in the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
During the Second Week of MAY, commencing on 
TUESDAY, the 9th, and closing on SUNDAY EVEN- 
ING, the l4th, with a CHORUS of more than 
SEVEN HUNDRED VOICES, 
and an ORCHESTRA of 
ONE HUNDRED MUSICIANS, 
together with 

TIL GREAT ORGAN. 
Bed RANG yo. Oiied data kcuesc<k ORGANIST. 


Madame E. RUDERSDORFF, and 

Mr. WM. H. CUMMINGS, 
two of the most eminent of London Oratorio Singers, 
are engaged, together with some of our own celebrated 
Vocalists, among whom are 


Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, and 
Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


forming the best Quartette of Singers that has ever ap- 
peared in Oratorio in this country. 





Pe ee is a complete list of engagements for 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 
SOPRANI, 
Madame RUDERSDORFF, 
Mrs. J. HOUSTON WEST, 
Mra. H. M. SMITH 
CONTRALTTIT, 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, 
Miss ANNIE L. CARY, 
Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
TENORI. 
Mr. WM. H. CUMMINGS, 
Mr. WM. J. WINCH. 
BASSI. 
Mr. MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Mr. J. F. RUDOLPHSEN, 
Mr. JOHN F. WINCH, 
SOLO PIANISTS. 
Miss ANNA MEHLIG, 
Miss MARIE KREBS. 


The Festival will open on TUESDAY, May 

Vth, at 3 P. M., with the following 
PROGRAMME: 

Nicolai'’s Festival Overture. 

Part-Song—‘‘Farewell to the Forest’’—for 





Full Chorus, unaccompanied............ Mendelssohn, 
The Hallelujah Chorus, from the ‘Mount of 

MENON erst lis ccopeaniveoe ss csc db kerdewsece Beethoven 
Hymn of Praise................. Mendelssohn 


To be followed by 

The Elijah on WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The Israel in Egypt on THURSDAY EVENING. 
The Ninth or Choral Symphony of Bectho- 
ven on FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Selections from the St. Matthew Passion Music, 


(first time)....... Sean re eo are ....d.38. Bach 
And 2 
The Woman of Santaria, (first time), by Sterndale 
Bennett. 


On SATURDAY EVENING. 
THE MESSIAH on Sanday Evening. 
(Close of the Festival.) 


Orchestral and Vocal Concerts will be given on the 
Afternoon of each day during the week. 
CARL ZERRAHN, Cenductor. 





General admission, to all concerts and Oratorios, 
31.00 each, with Une Dollar and Two Dollars Extra, 
according to location, for secured seats for the opening 
“~ and for the Uratorios. 

‘or the remaining Afternoon Concerts, the extra 
charge for secured seats will be 50 cemts and $1.00, 
according to location. 

Single Tickets to either of the performances will be for 

sale at the Hall on and after WEDNESDAY, the 26th, 
LORING B. BARNES, Secretary. 

Apr. 29. 2t 


ROTHERMEL'S GREAT STATE PAINTING 
OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, 


IS NOW ON EXHIBITION (for a very short time,) at 





| THE MEIONAON, TREMONT TEMPLE, 
| 
{ 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 


Admission 25 cents. 


' 


| 

Take your Opera Glasses. tf Apr. 22. 
| 

| 





NEWELL HARDING &Co., 
| SILVERSMITHS, 
| HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


| 
| OLD STAND, 


12 Court Square, 
BOSTON. 











CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


ITY OF BOSTON.—ScHooL CoMMITTEE.— 
May 1, 1871.—Notice is hereb phe that a vacan- 
cy exists in the Board of School Committeee of this 
city, occasioned by the resignation of Jamxs H. Means, 
' of Ward 16, and that a convention of the School Com- 
mittee and Board of Aldermen will be held on TUES- 
| DAY, the ninth day of May inst , at 74 o'clock P. qM., 
for the purpose of filling said vacancy for the remainder 
of this Municipal Year. 
| By order of the School Committee, 
BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 
order of the Board of Aldermen 


B . 
ay 6. lt S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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MISCELLANY. 


WEALTH.— 
Ben Selim found a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year awaiting him it lay, 
Until his coin to twenry pieces grew— 
And these to thousands—until people cried : 
“How rich Ben Selim is!’’ and so he died. 


Ben Adam had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a beggar asking alms h» gave— 
Who went rejoicing on his lonely way; 
Ben Adam died—too poor to own a grave. 
But when his soul reached heaven, the heavens 
alone 
Could hold the wealth to which his coin had 
grown. 


Wuy Nor Have Mixep Ciuss?—This is the 
question that Frances Power Cobb boldly propos- 
es as her contribution to the controversy about 
clubs for women now going on in Eagland. 
She says: Why should there not be a club with 
two wings and acenter—one wing exclusively 
for men, the other exclusively for women—the 
center containing the reading-room, the principal 
dining-room, and a drawing-room, for both? 
Each wing, of course, would have its own en- 
trance, and there would be no necessity for a 
misogynous gentleman even so much as to be- 
hold the shadow of a chignon, or a shy lady to 
catch sight of a chimney-pot hat, should either 
prefer to remain in his or her proper domain. 
On the other hand, for those who like society in 
common, who desire to learn masculine politics, 
or are not averse to the rather feminine gossip, 
which, I imagine, is not wholly unknown in 
Pall Mall or the cover-side, the center of the 
club-house would have chief attraction. Many 
husbands and fathers, I am sure, would be de- 
lighted if their wives and daughters could share 
with them the comtorts of which now they par- 
take alone; and, if such a club were unce started, 
I have little doubt it would soon be extremely 
popular. Of course, the admission of members, 
both male and temale, would need to be particu- 
larly well regulated; but this point, I imagine, 
might,without much difficulty, be attained. 





Tue Picture on Memory’s Wa t. — (By 
Alice Cary.)— 
Of all the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all; 
Not tor its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe; 
Not tor the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge; 
Not tor the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest ; 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


I once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that olden forest 
He lieth in peace asleep; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautitul summers, 
The summers of long ago; 
But his teet on the hills grew weary, 
And one of the autumn eves 
I made tor my litde brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 

And when the arrows ot sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 

He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 

Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang ou Memory’s wall, 

The one ot the dim old forest 
Seemeth best of all. 


“Repeatine” In New York.—The year be- 
fore last, a friend of mine ran tor office 1n one of 
the eastern districts. He was a young man, ut- 
terly inexperienced in regard to office, and he ran 
against a Tammany candidate. I need scarcely 
say that he was well beaten. He is a good, vera- 
cious citizen, well brought up—(he was formerly 
in my office. and he could not be hired to lie!)— 
and he told me that on the day of election he went 
in his own interest, with his brother, to look after 
things. He repeated!y saw men walk in and de- 
posit their votes, then walk out, take their caps 
and turn them—backs to the trout, fron's to the 
rear—and then walk back again, and say to the 
inspector, “Don’t you see | am a ditlerent man? 
My cap has been changed; and then they would 
immediately vote again. He saw those men go 
outagain and put their pantaloons into their boots, 
and then, returning, say, ‘Don’t you see I’m 
another man? I am going to vote again. And, 
what is more, I intend to go on voting. Next lI 
shall take off my coat and my waistcoat, and I 
will go on voting until all is ended—and after, if 
I please.’”’ And when my triend protested against 
these acts, a policeman who was present said, 
‘You look here, you must not be intertering with 
this election!’’ ‘*Anarchy plus a constable,” but 
such a constable as Carlyle never dreamed of! 
We all know that they voted on dead men’s 
names—yes, and on live men’s names, too. Over 
and over again good Democrats went to the polls 
and found their names had been voted on. Why, 
Democrats were cheated as Republicans were. 
At night, when the polls were closed, my friend 
thought it his right to go and see how the count 
was going. Well, he saw them take bunches of 
his ballots, and throw them into the fire and burn 
them; he saw them tear others up. When he 
protested against these acts—halt-crazy as he was 
—he was arrested and taken to the station-house 
for ‘‘intertering with the count,” The police 
captain, a very respectable and worthy man, said 
to the policeman, ‘‘Why, you have done very 
wrong; what right had you to arrest him? He 
had a right to examine the count.” His tongue 
was in lis cheek; he was winking to his man; he 
knew what he was doing. When my triend was 
released, he walked back again, and then he was 
told that the count was closed. And mind you, 
these were the very persons who were complain- 
ing that they could not stand federal bayonets.— 
Judge Barrett's Speech. 


Tue Prorer Pronunciation OF Latin.—A 
correspondence on the vexed question ot the prop- 
er pronunciation of Latin has passed between the 
Latin professors in the universities of Oxtord and 
Cambridge, and a report on the subject has been 
issued by the Oxford Philological Suciety. This 
report pvints out that the real and only difficulty 
is in respect to the pronunciation of the conso- 
nants. There is no controversy concerning the 
vowels. Every one allows that the English meth- 
od of pronouncing them is wholly incorrect, and 
that that which uniformly prevails in every conti- 
nental country (except Denmark) is the true and 
right one. It is, therefore, suggested that the tor- 
eign method should be generally introduced; that 
the Laun long a shouid have the sound of a in fa- 
ther, short a that cf the first ain papa; that long 
e should be pronounced like a in cake, and short 
e iike the first a in wrial; long j like e in he, and 
short i lke e in behalt, long u like o in who, and 
short u like u in fruition, v remaining as at pres- 
ent. In case of the semivowels and consonants 
ihe report suggests a cautious policy. It is so 
generally ackuvowledged that the Latin i, when 
consonantal, was equivalent to the English y, that 
no one can object to its henceforward bearing its 
proper sound. But there 1s, untortunately, Do 
such Consent respecting the sound of the Latin u 
or v. Although there are reasons tor idenufying 
it with the Eoghsh w, yet scholars of the first 
rank dispute the fact. Incall European nations it 
is sounded like the Enghsh v; auJ in all the mod- 
ern languages ot Latin origin the sound ot w is 
unknown. It is, theretore, recommended that 
while i (or j,as it is often incorrectly written) 
should have the sound of y in yard, the u (or v) 
should remain as at present. In the mutes, says 
a writer in the Athenwawm, there are still greater 
diffi ulves. ‘There is (with all deference to Prot. 
Maa Muiler) good reason to believe that in an- 
cient Rome c¢ and g were bard in classical times, 
and that the French and Italian renderings ot 
these two consonants are alike departures trom 
the original sounds. But by adopung the hard 
pronunciation we defeat one of the principal ob- 
jects at which we are auning, for we are throwing 
down one barrier between conunental scholars and 
ourselves only to build up another. - For this rea- 
son, no change js recommended with respect to 
these two letters, on account of the “intolerable 
offense’ which it would give to the ears of all 
Laun-reading navons. On tie same grounds ¢t 
aud ¢ are to retain their present sound betore ia, 
ie, u, iv, iu, in such words as nuntius and nup- 
clus, cundiuo and condicivo. In ali such cases, 
where there is any doubt as to the true pronun- 
ciation, or any objection to change on grounds ot 
expediency, no alteration whatever is recommend- 
ed. 


Wicuiam Cutten Brrant’s OLp Act —I rise 
early, at this unce of the year (March 30) about 
balt-past five; in summer, half an hour, or even 
an bour earlier Immediately, with a very little 
encumbrance of clothing, | begin a series of exer- 
cises, for the must part desiyned to expand the 
chest, and at the same time call into acuon all the 
muscles and articulations of the body. These are 
pertormed with duab-bells, the very lightest, cov- 
ered with flannel; with a pole, a horizontal bar, 


| deat as a post. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, 











and a light chair swung around my head. After a 
full hour, and sometimes more, in this 
manner, I bathe from head to foot. When at my 
place in the country, I sometimes shorten my ex- 
ercisea in the chamber, and, going out, occupy 
myself for half an hour or more in some work 
which requires brisk exercise. After my bath, 
if breakfast be not ready, I sit down to my studies 
until I am called. My breakfast is a simple one 
—hominy and milk, or, in place of hominy, brown 
bread, or oat-meal, or wheaten grits, and in the 
season, baked sweet apples. Buckwheat cakes I 
do not decline, nor any other article of vegetable 
food, but unimual food I never take at breakfast. 
Tea and coffee I never touch at any time. Some- 
times I take a cup of chocolate, which has no nar- 
cotic effect, and agrees with me very well. At 
breakiast I often take fruit, either in its natural 
state or freshly stewed. After breakfast I occupy 
myself for awhile with my studies, and then, when 
in town, I walk down to the office of the Evening 
Post, nearly three miles distant, and after about 
three hours return, always walking, whatever be 
the weather or the state of the streets. In the 
country I am engaged in my literar¥ tasks till a 
feeling of weariness drives me out into the open 
air, and I go upon my farm or into the garden and 
prune the trees, or perform some other work 
about them which they need, and then go back to 
my books. I donot often drive out, preferring 
to walk. In the country I dine early, and it is 
only at that meal that I take either meat or fish, 
and of these but a moderate quantity, making my 
dinner mostly of vegetables. At the meal which 
is called tea, I take only a little bread and butter, 
with fruit if it be on the table. In town, where 
I dine later, I make but two meals aday. Fruit 
makes a considerable part of my diet, and I eat it 
at almost any hour of the day without inconven- 
ience. My drink is water, yet I sometimes, 
though rarely, take a glass of wine. I am a nat- 
ural temperance man, finding myself rather con- 
fused than exhilarated by wine. I never meddle 
with tobacco, except to quarrel with its use. That 
I may rise early, I, of course, gg to bed early—in 
town as early as ten; in the country, somewhat 
earlier. For many years I have avoided in tho 
evening every kind of literary occupation which 
tasks the faculties, such as composition, even to 
the writing of letters, for the reason that it excites 
the nervous system and prevents sound sleep. 
My brother told me, not long since, that he had 
seen in a Chicago newspaper, and several other 
Wester: journals, a paragraph in which it was said 
that I am in the habit of taking quinine as a stim- 
ulant; that I have depended upon the excitement 
it produces in writing my verses, and that, in con- 
sequence of using it in that way, I had become as 
As to my deafness you know 
that to be false, and the rest of the story is equal- 
ly so. I abominate all drugs and narcotics, and 
have always carefully avoided everything which 
spurs nature to exertions which it woutd not oth- 
erwise make. Even with my food I do not take 
the usual condiments, such as pepper and the like. 
—Letter to Herald of Health. 

Fun.—“The wife’s secret.’? Her opinion of 
her husband. 

Never attempt to form an opinion of a woman 
by her sighs. 

A “tree agent”—one who goes off with his 
employer’s money. 

The Concord Republican prints at the head of 
its columns the arms of New Hampshire, but we 
believe it has never yet explained why the ship 
in the center should be on the point of launching 
into the hay-tield on the leit, when the trout- 
brook on the right is ready to receive it. 

A Sunday school superintendent in “the land 
of steady habits,’’ whore lax temperance princi- 
ples rather hurt the effect of the orthodoxy which 
he delights in expounding to his pupils, during 
the exercises of the school, the other Sunday, 
read the hymn commencing: ‘*When shall I see 
Jesus?”’ “Not until you quit getting drunk on 
cider, I guess,’’ audibly repled a bright little fel- 
low in the congrevation. 

“That seat is engaged,’’ said a pretty young maid, 

As I entered a carriage one day; 

“To beer ?”? “A young gentleman,” pouting, she 
said. 

‘‘Then where is his baggage, I pray?” 

Her ruby lips opened like rosebuds in spring, 

Her fave in deep blushes was dyed, 

As muttering crossly, ‘‘You hateful old thing! 

Why, I am his baggage,” sie cried. 

A Tennessee lawyer, recently married to a 
widow, tell asleep, the other day, in the eourt 
room, and was suddenly awakened by the men- 
tion of the lady’s first husband’s name by one of the 
members of the bar. Springing to his feet, he 
exclaimed: “What! what! you shan’t have her!” 
This, of course, astonished the court, and he 
blushingly expiained that he was dreaming, and 
thought B—— was coming back to take his wife 
from him. 

A rather elderly gentleman adopted a very 
original way of proposing once in church. He 
passed to the young lidy, the object ef his pas- 
sion, his open prayer-book, having marked the 
words inthe marriage service—“ Wilt thou take 
this man to be thy wedded husband?’’ Instantly 
she opened at another the ancient canons, and 
handed back the book with this very apropos sen- 
tence strongly underlined: ‘‘No woman may mar- 
ry her grandtather.’’ 
The ‘Squedunk” or ‘Devil's Fiddle.’’— 
How do the busy little brats 
Improve upon their toys, 
And find new pleasure every day, 
In some unearthly noise. 


What pains they take to find a box, 
And rig it with a string, 
iat they may rack our quivering nerves 
With the infernal thing. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
Their discord we can bear; 

Let turkey gobblers, pigs, and hens, 
Their sentiments declare; 

But, children, you should ne’er be let 
To torture those tin cans, 

Our ear-drums were not made to split, 
Nor any other man’s. 

The Darwinian Theory.— 


“While viewing this menagerie, 
If emiles you'd from your pa’ win, 
I'd have you bear in mind, my son, 
The works of Mr. Darwin. 
When yonder creature reaches for 
Your treasured candy-chunk, he 
Exhibits such a hand as wore 
Uur own ancestral monkey. 


“So do not mock at him, my child, 
Nor in your spirit jeer him, 

But show a filial reverence 
Whenever you are near him. 

Selection—evolution—they, 
In distance being sunk, he 

Would be exactly like yourself, 
And you yourself, a monkey.” 

‘I'll heed your lesson, dear papa, 
And treat the creature kindly, 

And look on him—(as he on us, 
It’s likely )—not so blindly; 

For who can tell but that in turn, 
While starting from his bunk, he 

Thinks you're a cynocephalus, 
Aad I'm your little monkey?” 

Curtous Psrcnotogicat Facts.—The de- 
parture ot my dear oid friend, Henrietta Sargent, 
concerning whose long and efficient services to 
the anti-slavery cause I lately wrote to vou, hs 
naturally revived in my mind many memories 
connected with our intercourse. Some of them 
relate to psychological tacts sufficiently curious to 
be worthy of record. 


satchels for his books. Early in the morning, she 
would inquire, “Are Benny’s face and hands wash- 
ed? Where are his cap and comforter? He 
mustn’t be late at school.”’ That aleo passe: 
away; and she became a little child, at her moth- 
er’s knee, calling for stories of ‘‘Jack and Gill 
and “Little Boy Blue.” She did not know the 
daughters who were tending upon her with such 
assiduous care, and when they read to her the 
stories she desired, she would laugh in the most 
infantile way, and ask to see the pictures. Those 
little nursery books would sometimes keep her 

uietly amused for hours. Thus the flame of life 
flickered lower and lower, and at last went out. 
I saw her several times during these successive 
retrograde stages of her life, and the completeness 
with which she lived in them for the time was a 
marvel to me. 

Some yeurs betore she began to slide into the 
abnormal state I have described, she had a singu- 
lar experience. One morning she spoke of not 
feeling so well as usual, but it was regarded by 
herself and others as merely a slight deviation 
from her customary good health. But in the 
course of the day she suddenly fainted away. As 
the usual restoratives produced no effect, the fam- 
ily physician was summoned. No better success 
attended his efforts. I'he breath appeared to be 
entirely suspended, and the limbs remained rigid 
and cold. Her daughters feared she must be 
dead, and the doctor began to be doubtful wheth- 
er animation would ever be restored. How long 
she continued in this state I do not remen:ber. 
But while they were watching her with ever-deep- 
ening anxiety, she gasped feebly, and after a while 
opened her eyes. When she had completely re- 
covered, she told her daughters she had been 
standing by them, all the time, looking upon her 
lifeless body, and seeing all they did to resuscitate 
it; and she astonished them by repeating the mi- 
nutest details of all that had been said or done by 
them or the doctor during her prolonged state of 
utter insensibility.—Mrs. LZ. M. Child, in National 
Standard. 

Marcuerite.—Massachusetts Bay, 1760.—(By 
John G. Whittier.) — : 

The robins sang in the orchard, the buds into blos- 
soms grew! 

Little of human sorrow the buds and the robins 
knew! 

Sick, in an alien household, the poor French neu- 
trallay, 

Into = lonesome garret fell the light of the April 

ay. 

Through the dusty window curtained by the spi- 
der’s warp and woof, 

On the loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken ribs 
of roof. 


The bed-quilt’s faded patch-work, the teacups on 
the stand, 

The wheel with flaxen tangle, as it dropped from 
her sick hand! 

What to her was the song of the robin, or warm 
morning light, 

As she lay in the trance of the dying, heedless of 
sound or sight? 

Done was the work of her hands, she had eaten 
her bitter bread; 

The world of the alien people lay behind her dim 
and dead. 

But her soul went back to its child-time; she saw 
the sun o’erfluw 

With gold the basin of Minas, and set over Gas- 
pereau. 

The low, bare flats at ebb-tide, the rush of the sea 
at flood, 

Through inlet and creek and river, from dike to 
upland wood ; 

The gulls in the red of morning, the fish-hawk’s 
rise and fall, 

The drift of the fog in moonshine, over the dark 
Coast wail. 

She saw the face of her mother, she the heard 
song she sang, 

And far-off, tainly, slowly, the bell for vespers 
rang! 

By her bed the hard-faced mistress sat smoothing 
the wrinkled sheet, 

Peering into the face so helpless, and feeling the 
ice-cold feet. 

With a vague remorse atoning for her greed and 
long abuse, 

By care no longer heeded, and pity too late for 
use. 

Up the stairs of the garret, softly the son of the 
mi:tress stepped, 

Leaned over the head-board, covering his face 
with his hands, and wept. 

Outspake the mother who watched him, sharply 
with brow a-frown, 

‘‘What! love you the papist, the beggar, the 
charge ot the town?’ 

“Be she papist or beggar who lies here, I know 
and God knows 

I love her, and fain would go with her wherever 

she gues! 

O mother! that sweet face came pleading for love 

80 athirst; 

You saw but the town-charge; I knew her God’s 

angel at first.’’ 

Shaking her gray head, the mistress hushed down 

a bitter cry; 2 

And, awed by the silence and shadow of death 

drawing nigh, 

She murmured a psalm of the Bible, but closer 

the young girl pressed, 

With the last of her life in her fingers, the cross 

to her breast. 

“My son, come away,” cried the mother, her voice 

cruel grown; 

‘She is joined to her idols like Ephraim; let her 

alone!” 

But he knelt with his hand on her forehead, his 
lips to her ear, 

And he called back the soul that was passing: 
“Marguerite, do you hear?” 

She paused on the threshold of heaven; love, pity, 

surprise, 

Wistful, tender, lit up for an instant the cloud of 

her eyes. 

With his heart on his lips he kissed her, but never 

her cheek grew red, 

And the words the living long for he spake in the 

ear of the dead. 

And the robins sang in the orchard where buds to 

blossoms grew ; 

Of the folded hands and the still face never the 

robins knew! 

—Allantic Monthly. 

Signor Buitz 1x Boston.—One morning I 

paid my respects to Governor Briggs, at the 

State House in Boston. I found him engaged 

in consultation with several gentlemen, but he 

courteously arose from his chair, expressed his 

pleasure at my call, and politely introduced me 

to those present. His Excellency was very pop- 

ular, with an unblemished reputation, pure and 

incorruptible, and was a leading and earnest ad- 

vocate of temperance, his publi: and private life 

exemplifying the high moral, Christian gentle- 

man. In the course of an animated and interest- 

ing conversation, the Governor tnade a special al- 

lusion to my profes:ion, complimenting the cdu- 

cational effect it had upon the age, and the won- 

derful success with which it had corrected super- 

natural beliet. As I was about leaving, he re- 

quested, as a personal favor, that I would exhibit 

sume trifling skill in my art. ‘‘Certainly,” I 

replied; ‘‘wi'l any gentleman loan me a hat?” 

“Take mine,” said the Governor, presenting it to 

me, from which I immediately drew forth a bot- 

tle of whiskey, labelled “Old Rye.’”’ At this 

revealment his Excellency was not less astonished 








Her mother, a woman of fine physical organiza- 
tion, hved to an advanced age, and during the lat- | 
ter part of her healthy lite tell into a state of do- | 
tage. For five years she required the same cares | 
that are necessarily bestowed upon a babe; and, 
during all that long period the patient watchtul- | 
ness and iender devotion ot Henrietta and her sis- | 
ter Catherine were beautitul to witness. The cir- | 
cumstances of her progressive imbecility were 
very singular, and often rendered her extremely | 
ditlicult to manage. Step by step, she lived back- 
ward through all the 2ntecedent periods of her 
lite, with a vividness of impression that rendered | 
them a perfect reality to herself, to the entire ex- | 
clusion of all later epochs; and eaci: of these suc- | 
cessive states would conunue for months. Her} 
husband had been dead many years, but she was | 
possessed by the idea that they were recently mar- | 
ried. Every day she expected him home at a! 
given hour, and insisted upon having a plate set | 
for him. At every sound of the dvor-beli, she 
would say, ‘There! He has come. Tell them 
to serve up the dinner.” His non appearance of- 
ten made her very restless. ‘‘He is such a punc- 
tual man, something must have happened to him,” 
she would say. Sometimes she would talk over 
affairs she had to communicate to him when he 
came home; affairs long since forgotten by every 
one. To that bridal hallucination succeeded act- 
ing over again the tending of her babies. Later, 
she lived in the midst of her grown-up sons, and 
Was preparing tor the weddings of her daughters. 
The panorama of memory kept moving on. Af- 
ter a while, husband and children passed out of 
sight. Her spirit went away trom Boston entire- 
ly, and took upits abode on the south shore of 
Massachusetts, where she resided in her girlhood. 
The house where her body was seemed to her to 
be the house where she had lived with her moth- 
er. Then she receded into childhood, and was 
studying her lessons fur school. She especially 
occupied herself with her younger brother. She 








laid by cakes and candy for him, and made divers 








than his friends; and I doubt if more hearty 
laughing was ever heard in the executive cham- 
ber. In the midst of the merriment I remarked 
that “it was a bad omen for a temperance advo- 
cate to be found with a bottle of liquor.” The 
Governor good-naturedly answered—*' True, Sig- 
nor; bad for my reputation, but brilliant for 
yours.” 

l once made a visit to Faneuil Hall market, 
which at the time surpassed all others in the 
country, not so much for the luxuries it supplied 
as for its cleanliness, conveniences, regulations, 
and general respectability. There were also 
many other reasons for its celebrity, and one, 
nut the least, was the order everywhere observa- 
ble and the intelligence of those occupying sta!ls. 
Atter a pleasant ramble around, well pleased with 
what I had seen, I arrived at the outside of the 
building, where it was customary fur the country 
people to display and dispose of their produce. 
Seeing a barrel of apples, | inquired the price. 
‘One-tifty,”’ said the owner. ‘‘Are they as good | 
as they appear?” said I, taking one in my hand. 
“Yes, sir; they are picked fruit.’’ 

“I do not believe a word of that!” seemingly 
spoke a man,ina gruff voice, who had just stop- 
ped with a basket of exgs. 

“Neither do L!’’ seemingly said 1 tall, thin-look- | 
ing woman, in a squeaking tone, as she walked | 
up to the apples, a basket on each arm—one con- | 
taining a cali’s head, and the other a variety of 
vegetables. 

“I do not care what you believe, sir, or what ' 
you think, madam,” answered the apple-vender, | 
looking angrily at the parties. j 

At the close of the latter sentence, the loud { 
cry of a child proceeded from the barrel, which | 
produced no little amazement, all parties starting | 
back with affright aod surprise. The woman de- | 
clared that any man who concealed a child ina | 
barrel of apples was a brute. 

“That is my opinion,” said the egg man. 

Here the appie-dealer protested against these 





insinuations; but, unfortunately, at this moment 
a cry of ‘Help! help! take me out! I shall 
smother!” came from the barrel. 

“He is a villain!’ squeaked the woman, appeal- 
ing to the crowd that had in the meantime col- 
lected. 

“Turn out the apples!’’ said one. 

“Upset the barrel!’’ cried another. 

“Send for the police!” suggested a third. 

“On my honor, there is no child among the 
fruit!’’ exclaimed the countryman, evidently 
alarmed at the appearance things were assuming; 
but he had scarcely spoken these words when 
the child was heard sobbing aloud. 

“It will die!’ exclaimed several voices. 

At the same moment the barrel was upset, th® 
apples rolling in all directions, and, of course, n 
child found, much to the comfort and joy of the 
owner and disappointment of the lookers-on. 

“Well, that is odd!” observed the woman; 
“we all heard the child.” 

Here the calt’s head in her basket commenced 
blating, which she immediately dropped with 
alarm, when the apple man, who had been reliev- 
ed from his difficulties, retorted on his female ac- 
cuser by calling her Beelzebub’s wife. 

“I am no such person!” 

“You must be,” said the egg man, as he stoop 
ed to take the head, which again blated, when 
- i withdrew his hand, to the amusement 
of all. 

“She is a witch, and should be arrested!” he 
exclaimed, when he was again interrupted by the 
clucking of chickens among his eggs. 

“Halloo! what is here?” cried he. 
witch’s work ?”’ 

“A fine fellow, you, to talk of witches,” chuck- 
led the woman. 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck,’’ went the chickens; the 
calf’s head blating, and the child crying; when, 
amidst this confusion, the police appeared, and 
demanded the cause of the disturbance; but im- 
mediately perceiving and recognizing me, laugh- 
ed uproariously, and, pointing at me, shouted, 
“Halloo, Signor Blitz! Up to your tricks, eh?” 
At the announcement of my name the people 
gave three cheers and separated. 


Tne CaTHEDRAL ar STRASBOURG. — The 
siege of Strasbourg has drawn the eyes of 
the whole civilized world to “the old Alsatian 
city’? and its magnificent minster. The famous 
astronomical clock has also been an object of no 
small interest, and some of our Yankee newspa- 
pers have seemed to think that its fate waa of 
more importance than that of the cathedral iteelf. 
But the clock is merely a gigantic toy, or at best 
a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. It is not the 
original medizval horologe, as has been repeated- 
ly stated in print, but, with the exception of a 
portion of the case, is wholly a work of the nine- 
teenth century. It was begun by Schwilgue in 
1838, and finished in 1842, and is far more won- 
dertul in its way than its antique prototype. 
Even the moving images which amuse the looker- 
on when the hour is struck, especially at noon- 
day, have been greatly improved by modern skill, 
and go through their various antics in a less jerky 
and Btiff-jointed style than of yore. It would be 
tedious to tell all the maneuvers, whether chro- 
nological or comical, of this complicated time- 
keeper. It measures and marks periods from one 
second up to the slow cycle of the equinoctial 
precession, which takes over twenty five thousand 
years tor its completion. It has dials tor all sorts 
of astronomical, civil and ecclesiastical divisions 
of time; and it has processions of hearhen deities, 
holy apostles, and allegorical personages— Youth, 
Manhood, Old Age, Death, and the like—to say 
nothing of the cock that flaps his wings, ruffles up 
hig neck, shakes his head, and wakes up the 
echoes of the church with his sonorous crow. 
But, after all, itis nothing more than a piece of 
cunning mechanism, and, being such, we need 
not wonder that it surpasses its predecessors of 
1352 and 1547—tor the present is the third of 
these curious clocks. This isan age of machinery, 
as that was an age of art. It can build a better 
clock than was possible in the fourteenth century; 
but it cannot build a Gothic cathedral —an 
achievement infinitely nobler. The clock is a 
machine; the cathedral is “a hymn to God sung 
in obedient stone.” 

This grand old minster, like nearly all the 
European cathedrals, was never completed. Ac- 
cording to the original plan, it was to have two 
spires of equal height; but only one was finisned, 
and that not until more than four centuries after 
the edifice was begun. Indeed, the cathedral is 
an embudied history of Gothic architecture trom 
its birth to its decline. The southern portal, in 
Byzantine style, dates back to the year 1002; the 
body of the church to 1275; the facade and 
towers wer: begun in 1277, and the spire was 
finished in 1439. 

If Longfellow’s “Golden Legend” were as wide- 
ly known as many of his poems, its references to 
Strasbourg cathedral would have gone the rounds 
of the papers ere this, but we have not seen the 
tirst hemistich of them in all that has been writ- 
ten on the subject. The opening scene of the 
poem is on (or around) the spire of the cathedral, 
where Lucifer is inciting the ‘‘powers of the air’ 
to tear down 


“More 


‘*the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplizted high in air.” 
But the “Saints and Guardian Angels throng in 
legions to protect it,’’ and the evil spirits are baf- 
fled. Neither can they 
“Seize the loud, vociferous bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the pavement, 
Hurl them from their windy tower,” 
for the bells have been baptized, as was the pious 
custom of that day, and can therefore defy the 
devil and all his imps. They cannot even break 
the windows, for the archangel Michael flames 
from the painted panes. Then Lucifer says:— 
“Aim your lightnings 
At the oaken, 
Massive, iron-studded portals!’’ 
But the apostles and the martyrs whose statues 
stand there as sentinels and warders repel the in- 
fernal invaders. Those same apostles and mar- 
tyrs are still on guard to-day, but they would 
have been poor defenders against the thunder- 
bolts of Prussian artillery if the demon of war 
had tried to destroy the sacred structure. And 
yet were they not its defenders and saviours, after | 
all? Was it not the German love and reverence | 
for this ancient masterpiece of German art, with | 
its myriad statues, its painted windows, its sculp- | 
tured spire, its wealth of beauty and grandeur, | 
its venerable and holy associations, that kept the | 
cathedral almost scathless amid the storm of, 
shot and shell that swept over the doomed city ? | 
Here is a finer theme for our poet than the medi- | 
val superstitions wrought into this opening 
scene of the “Golden Legend.’’ 
Farther on in the poem, Prince Henry and | 
Elsie come to Strasbourg, and this is a part of 
their conversation in their first visit to the cathe- | 
dral :— | 
“Elsie. How very grand it is, and wonderful! | 
Never have I beheld a church so splendid! 
Who built it? 
Prince Henry. A great master of his crait, 
Erwin von Steinbach; but not he alone, 
For many generations labored with him. 
Children that came to see these saii:ts in stone, 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 
The getleration that succeeds our own 
Perhaps may finish it. The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 
And with hin toiled his children, and their lives | 
Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God. You see that statue 
Fixing its joyous, but deep-wrinkled eyes 
Upon the Pillar of the Angels yonder. 
That is the image ot the master, carved 
By the fair hand of his own child, Sabina. 
Elsie. How beautitul is the column that he 
looks at! 
Prince Henry. That too she sculptured. 
At the base ot it 
Stand the Evangelists; above their heads 
Four Angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 
And over them the blessed Christ, surrounded 
By bis attendant ministers, upholding 
The instruments of his passion. . . . 
See, too, the Rose above the wes:ern portal, 
Resplendent with a thousand gorgeous colors, 
The pertect fluwer of Gothic loveliness! 
Elsie. And in the gallery the long line of 
statues, 
Christ with his twelve Apostles watching us!” 
This is poetry, but itis a very photograph of 
the minster as it now stands. We tound it better 
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than any guide-book description when we were 
there some two years ago. Erwin von Steinbach 


| was the architect of the church from 1277 to his 


death in 1318, and his daughter and his son la- 
bored upon it for long years after; and to the 


| three it owes the majestic facade, the sculptures 
| of thé south portal, and many other of its best 


features. ‘The Rosz above the western portal’ 
—a circular window more than fifty feet in di- 
ameter—is one of the most conspicuous ornaments 


| of the tacade; and seen from within, it is still 


*‘resplendent with a thousand gorgevus colors,” 
as the poet has described 1t. 

The spire is famous, not only fur its exquisite 
workmanship, but as being the loftiest in the 
whole world; but just how high it is no two 
authorities agree in stating. Baedeker, who is 
usually trustworthy, makes it 524 Euglish feet, 
but we think he is wrong. One of the best Ger- 
man works on architecture puts it at 442 feet 
( German teet, 34 of which are about equal to 35 
English); and tins is probably the truth, or near 
the truth.—Journal of Chemistry. 
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7-30 GOLD LOAN 
— OF THE — 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD ! 


RAPID PROGRESS OF THE WORK! | 


] 
| 
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The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, (begun 
July last),is bein sage forward with great energy 
from both extremities of the line. Several thousand 
men areemployed in Minnesota and on the Pacitic coast. 
The grade is nearly completed 266 miles westward from 
Lake Superior; trains are running over 130 miles of fin- 
ished road, and track-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the eastern border of Dakota. Including its pur- 
chase of the St. Paul and Pacitic Road, the Northern 
Pacific Company now has 413 miles of completed road, 
= by September next this will be increased to at least 


A GOOD INVESTMENT.—Jay Cooke & Co. are now 
selling and unhesitatingly recommend, as a Profitable 
and perfectly Safe investment, the First Mortgage 
Land Grant Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
road Company. They have 30 years to run, bear Seven 
and Three-Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 
per cent. currency) nd are secured by tirst and only 
a on the ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, 
and also, as fast as the Road is completed, on 

23,000 ACRES OF LAND to every mile of track, or 
500 Acres for each $1000 Bond. They areexempt from 

. 8. Tax; Principal and Interest are 
Denominations: Coupons, $100 to $1000; 
$100 to $10,000. 


LANDS FOR BONDS.—Northern Pacific 7.30’s are 
at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. ABOVE PAR, 
in exchange for the Company’s Lands, at their lowest 
cash price. This renders them practically INTEREST 
BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

SINKING FUND.—The proceeds of all sales of 
Lanus are required to be devoted to the re-purchase and 
cancellation of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 
pear: The Land Grant of the Road exceeds Fifty Mil- 
ion Acres. This immense Sinking Fund will undoubt- 


Registered 


before it falls due. With their ample security and high 
rate of interest, there is no investment, accessible to the 
people, which is more PROFITABLE OR SAFE. 

U. 8. FIVE- TIES,—The suc- 
cess of the New Government 5 per cent. Loan will com- 
yo the early surrender of United States 6 per cents. 

any holders of Five-Twenties are now exchanging 
them for Northern Pacitic Seven-Thirties, thus realizing 
a handsome profit, and greatly increasing their yearly 


income. 

0 SECURITIES.— All marketable Stocks and 
Bonds will be received at their highest current price in 
exchange for Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties. Ex- 
PRESS CHARGES On Money or Bonds received, and on 
Seven-Thirties sent in return, will be paid by the 
Financial Agents. Full information, maps, pamphlets, 
etc., can be obtained on application at any agency, or 
from the undersigned. For sale by : 

JAY COOKE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YoRK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Paeific Railroad Co. 

By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout the 
country. 

AND BY 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine, Boston. 


ALSO BY 
TOWER, or. = TORREY. 


a 


COBB. 
Cc. D. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS. 
HERS. 


STEVENS, AMORY & CO. 

RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 

GILBERT, ATWOOD & Co. 

CLARK & JONES. 

JAMES HAMMETT. 

Geo. WASHINGTON WARREN, Charles- 
town. eop3sm Apr. 15. 








CARPETINGS, 
DRAPERIES, 


—-AND— 


Paper Hangings. 


From recent arrivals our assortment of 


CARPETINGS 


Has been made quite complete. Our 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


Is well stocked, and is under the immediate charge of 
Mr. J. WARREN WILDES, (who served his 
time with the well-known firm of LAWSON & HAR- 
RINGTON,) and who has no superior in this depart- 
mentin the city. Mr. WILDES refer® with pride to 
his success during the past years, and is prepared to 
make special designs for those who wish to furnish 
with rich styles of DRAPERY HANGINGS. 


We have made large additions to the 


PAPER HANGING DEPARTMENT, 


which is under the charge of Mr. CHARLES O. 
WELCH, assisted by those well-known artists, 
Messrs. DUNSHEE & VERRILL, who will 
give their special attention to New and Original Styles 
of Decorations. 


We feel confident that in all these departments we 
can offer unusual inducements to all classes of buyers, 
as our foreign and domestic orders have been given 
with particular reference to Durability in Service, 
Econonsy in Price, and Harmony in Design. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 TREMONT ST., 
(Nearly opposite Park St. Church,) 
Apr. 29. BOSTON. 
- REAL ESTATE. 
S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromitield St., Boston. 
Mar. 4. tf 
PTET PIA AR ASE SEE 


BONDS. 


$40,000 Town oF NEw SALEM, STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
10 per cent. Bonds, principal and interest payable in 
New York, a very destrable investment. 


$40,000 City oF Batu 6s; $40,000 CiTY oF 
RocKLAND 6s; principal and interest payable in Boston, 
suited to the wants of New England savings banks. 


U. S. Bonds, City or CuicaGo 7s, and Cook CouNTY 
7s, for sale by \ 


M. BOLLES & 60. 


Mar. 4. 90 State St. 


NEW PATTERNS 


TOILET SETS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 





BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Mch. 18. 


2, ALLEN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some otf the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are bel‘eved to 





ayable in Guld; | 


edly cancel the principal of the Company’s bonded debt | 


\\. Nebraska lands is sold for 20 cents. 


TIME TESTS ALL 
THINGS. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


UNPRECEDENTED. 


Having been severely tested, these Goods have now 
become THE MOST POPULAR in the market. The 


sales have 
Increased 500 per cent. 


within the last year. Boots and Shoes fastened with 
CABLE SCREW WIRE are More PLiaBLre, More 
EconomicaL, More DuraBLe, and BETTER FITTING, 
than any others, either Sewrep or Precerp. Every 
grade, from the heaviest Frisina, HuNtTING, DRIVING, 
or WALKING Boor, to a Dress Boot or Lapy's SLIr- 
PER, is best made with this most excellent of all fasten- 


ings. 
WARRANTED NOT TO RIP. 
EVERY ONE BEARS THE PATENT STAMP. 


Sold by all Leading Dealers. 
Apr. 29. 





BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 STATE STREET, 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3m _ April 22. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued py this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
Jaw referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH 


| 
| 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ww. W. Morcanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

Water C. Wricut, Actuary. April. 1. 


ABOUT 
20,000,000 ACRES 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
On Ten Years Credit at6 Per Cent. Interest. 


No part of principal due for two years, and afterwards 
only one-ninth yearly. PRoOpucTs will pay for land and 
good improvements much within the limit of this gen- 
erous credit. On these liberal terms every capable and 
enterprising man, having only small means, can soon ac- 
quire a good farm and home for himself and family. 


CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied 
gratis; aud any wishing to induce others to emigrate 
with them, or to form a colony, are invited to ask for 
all they want to distribute, 


ASECTIONAL MAF showing exact location of lands 


in lowa is sold for cents, and a similar map of 


Apply to G. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner. 

Burlington and Missouri River R. R. Co. 
For Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Iowa, and 
For Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Apr. 15. 8t 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


Interior Decorations. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


In Every Variety. 


PRESOO BORDERS AND MOULDINGS, 


FRENCH FLOWERED PAPERS AND 
BORDERS, 


GILT MOLDINGS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 


DENNETT & BLISS, 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


(a Also a Large Assortment of COMMON PA- 
PERS, at Low Prices. 3m Apr. 1. 


- - §STEREOSCOPES, 





be equal to anything produced in the city. tf Nov. 5. 





PARLOR-BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 


VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 





BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
Mch. 25. ly 


AN INDEPENDENT AND THOROUGHLY PROGRESSIVE | 


FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS | 


| sortment of the above goods, of their own publication, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


5901 Broadway, New York, 


Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive as- 


manufacture and importation. 
Also, 


PHOTO-LANTERN SLIDES and 
GRAPHOSCOPES. 


WEEKLY, | NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 


Devoted to whatever tends to make mankind purer, no- | 
bler and better, and to questions of the day, whether | 
they relate to 
CHURCH, 
STATE, 
MORALS, 
POLITICS, | 
LITERATURE, 
—OR— 


ART. 


Conducted by 
THEODORE TILTON. 
for seven years editor of the New York Independent, 


and by 


REV. WILLIAM T. CLARKE, 


Late editor of the Liberal Christian. 


Tae GoLpEN AGE is attractive in matter and appear- | 


ance. Published at $3.00 per annum at 9 Spruce street, | 

and P. O. Box 2448, New York, by | 

THEODORE TILTON and O. W. RULAND. | 
4t 


Apr. 15 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Opposite Metropolitan Hotel), 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Photographic Materials. 
Mch. 2. it 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES © 


TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Apr. 22. 118 Milk Street, Besten. ly 





cg Ba RAITT TENTS TIN AID 


John P. Ober, 


KIDDER 


NATIONAL GOLD BANK, 


40 State St., Boston. 


This Bank is now open for the transaction of a gener- 

al banking business, exclusively in gold, and offers its 

services © BANKS, BANKERS, MER- 
CHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTH- 
ERS. 


Is prepared to buy Gold, Government In- 
terest and Gold Coupons, and to sell Gold 
for Duties and other purposes. 


GOLD DEPOSITS 


Received Subject to Check at Sight. 


GOLD PAPER DISCOUNTED. 


Apr. 15. 12t 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 


No. 679 Washingto:: -f., 
Jan.7. Between Common and Warrenton. 3m 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 

Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


Sapcrior.Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec= 
tionery, of all sorts. Feb. 4. 


GAS FIXTURES 
genes 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
—BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


—AND-— 


MARBLE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 
April 29. Get Our Prices. ly 


SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Apr. 22. 144 Tremont street, Boston. 
Rees a 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. | 


CHRISTOPHER wEENHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 

In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 

and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rvoms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 

Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buiidings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description ot 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m Jan. 7. 


- BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
40 State Street, 


Offer for sale at tempting prices 


Land and Mortgage Bonds of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE R. R., 


7 per cent. Gold Interest, 


Free of government tax), and recommend them as a very 
safe investment. : 3m Mar. 4. 





WOOLENS, ETC. 


Ff ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
\ 40 Franklin street, Boston, 
JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 


EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADES, 
Jan. 7. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


NAARLES RICHARDSON & CO 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&e. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston, 
May 6. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
REELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152, Devonshire street, Boston, 
J.H. FREELAND, OLIVER KICHARDSON, 
A. W. Bearp, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HaRvING, F. HW. WILLIAMS, 
Epw. F. MILLER. 
May6. Morse, Loomis & Co., CHIcago. 6m 


HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C.V. Wuitten, A. 8S. YOUNG, 
H.S. Burpetrt, C. C. Goss, 


INSURANCE. 
Beare MUTUAL FIRE 





Mar. 4. 6m 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $125,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Hiouses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property. 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 
50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 25 
r cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
This Company has paid over $569,000 in losses, 
and over $3),000 in dividends, since commencement of 
business, fifteen years ago. 
WILLIAM S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
Feb. 25. 27 State Street. 3m* 


AHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MERCHAN- 
pisz, Fcrsiture afd other property; also, on BuILb- 
1NnG8, for one or tive years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Bos- 
ton. 


DIRECTORS: 
a A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. ee Paul Adams, 
Sampson , Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invina Morag, Secretary. : May 6. 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
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